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SOME RECENT CONFIRMATIONS 


OF THE 


SCRIPTURES 


By THE Rev. JOHN URQUHART 


HE last sixty years have witnessed 
the rapid growth of two sciences 
which have commanded the devo- 
tion of some of the most notable 

explorers and scholars of ourtime. Another 
remarkable feature which these twin sciences 
—LEgyptotogy and Assyrio’ogy—have in 
common is the timeliness of their advent. 
‘They have intervened at a moment when 
they alone are able to decide some of the 
most radical questions which have ever been 
raised in regard to the claims of the Bible. 

We are reminded once more of this by 
the late meeting of Orientalists in their 
Twelfth: Congress, held at Rome in October 
last. Dr. Jastrow (of Philadelphia) read a 
paper on the name of Samuel. ‘This has 
long formed a difficulty for expositors, for 
of the suggestions which have been made as 
to its derivation and meaning none has been 
entirely satisfactory. The margin of our 
Bibles gives the meaning of the word as 
“ asked of God.” But this would have been 
Sha-ut-el or .Sa-ul-el, and not Samuel. The 
reader will notice, for one thing, that the m 
in Samuel is not accounted for by this 
derivation.. Where did that m come from? 
Other explanations have attempted to answer 
that question, but have only succeeded. in 
raising other questions that are equally 
formidable. One of these is that Samuel is 
Shem-el (“the name of God”). This, how- 
ever, has found few supporters, and one 
reason is that, while accounting for the m, it 
gives no explanation of another letter—the 
letter u. 

The explanation which has met with the 
largest amount of favour is that Samuel means 
“heard of God.” The name would in this case 
be derived from the Hebrew word Shama, “to 
hear,” and the derivation would account quite 
satisfactorily for the m. But there is a fatal 
objection to this explanation also. One im- 
portant letter in the verb “to. hear” finds no 
place in the name. This was understood 
well enough by the scholars who suggested 
the explanation. They knew that it was 


not wholly satisfactory ; but they offered it 
XXIX—41 


as the best which we were likely to have. 
But it is a safe rule never to prophesy unless 
you know. Dr. Jastrow finds an old Semitic 
word which casts an unexpected but welcome 
light upon the difficulty, It is found 
in the Assyrian, a language so closely allied 
to the Hebrew that these two tongues scem 
rather to be different dialects of the same 
language than two distinct languages. It 
appears in Assyrian names, and means “son.” 
It is the word Sumu. Samuel is Sumiue-el, 
and means “God’s son.” How beautiful a 
light does this cast upon Hannah’s spirit and 
on the words: “She called his name 
Samuel, saying, Because I have asked him 
of the Lord” (1 Samuel i. 20). So full 
was her gratitude to Him who had heard her 
cry and rolled away her reproach that she 
devoted her child from his very birth to God. 
His very name would mark her surrender. 
She called him “God’s son.” 

While illustrating and confirming many of 
the statements of Scripture, Egyptologists 
and Assyriologists pursue their inquiries in a 
spirit of entire independence. ‘This is seen, 
for example, in their chronology, which 
stretches far beyond those limits of human 
history which are indicated in the Bible. It 
is well to remember, however, that Egyptian 
chronology rests merely upon inferences, 
and that the Assyrian in its higher reaches 
has also an insufficient basis. | Where 
guesses have in any measure to do duty for 
dates there is reason for caution, for there 
are few things so deceptive as time. ‘Three 
hundred years put down in figures seem a 
trifle. But when we measure that interval 
across the history of our own country, and 
find ourselves set down among the closing 
years of the reign of Elizabeth ; when we 
note the vast hosts of events that fill the 
space between then and now; when we 
mark the social and political changes, the 
birth of science and of the arts, that have 
transformed our land, the insignificance of 
the interval vanishes. ‘Three hundred years 
are seen to cover an area of the vastness of 
which the mere figures give us no idea. 
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Time, to be rightly measured, requires trans- 
lation into events. 

Another incident of the Congress reminds 
us of this necessity for caution. It appears 
that the date of an Egyptian king is now 
determined by astronomy. Dr. Borchardt, 
of Cairo, was the author of the paper, which, 
in his absence, was read to the Congress by 
the well-known Egyptologist, Dr. Erman. A 
number of ancient papyrus manuscripts were 
discovered at Kahun in the winter of 1898. 
They are now in the Berlin Museum. They 
appear to have been the archives of an 
Egyptian temple, and among them is a kind 
of day-book, in which the priests set down 
any event which they judged to be worthy of 
special note. Fortunately one of these was 
the fact that the star Sothis—known to us 
as Sirius—was for the first time upon the 
horizon at daybreak on the sixteenth day of 
the eighth month in the seventh year of 
Usertesen IIL., a king of the Twelfth Dynasty. 
This enabled Dr. Borchardt to fix the date 
by a series of astronomical calculations, and 
he has announced that the seventh year of 
Usertesen III. must have fallen between the 
years 1876 and 1872 B.c. 

Hitherto the earliest date in history which 
is absolutely fixed in this way has been the 
battle of Halys, fought in 600 B.c. It was 
recorded that an eclipse of the sun happened 
at the same time as the battle, and as eclipses 
have their laws,.the date was able to be 
determined. Dr. Borchardt claims that the 
place of honour must now be given to the 
seventh year of Usertesen III., which he 
describes as the earliest absolute date in 
history. Its bearing, however, upon what 
passes at present as ancient Egyptian 
chronology makes it still more remarkable. 
Dr. Flinders Petrie is by no means extreme 
in his dates ; but he has said that the latest 
date at which we can place the reign of this 
same King Usertesen III. is 2622 B.c. But 
unless some serious flaw can be discovered 
in Dr. Borchardt’s calculations, even this 
moderate chronology must be brought down 
more than eight centuries! 

But the surprise of the Congress was an 
Aramzan manuscript which had been tran- 
scribed and translated by Dr. Euting. It is 
dated in the twenty-sixth year of a King 
Darius. Dr. Oppert and other Orientalists 
are of opinion that the manuscript is earlier 
than 500 B.c. ‘This, if correct, would take 
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us back to an earlier Darius than Darius 
Hystaspes, the earliest Darius known at 
present to profane history, and would give 
us the first indication outside the Bible of 
Darius the Mede. ‘The sensation made by 
this discovery will be understood when it is 
remembered that few archzologists ever 
expected to hear anything of that Darius. 
The matter used to be passed over lightly ; 
but behind the silence was the conviction 
that no monarch of the name had reigned at 
that time in Media and had finished his 
career in Babylon. And yet there were some 
significant facts which, in that case, demanded 
explanation. For two years after his capture 
of the great city, Cyrus, Lenormant tells us, 
is never called “King of Babylon.” It is 
during these very years that the Book of 
Daniel informs us Darius the Mede filled 
the Babylonian throne. If that is correct, 
then the absence of the title from the monu- 
ments of Cyrus is fully explained. Another 
remarkable fact is that the court customs of 
the Persians in Babylon were Median, and 
that the Median robe was worn by the 
Persian kings. If the first king of the new 
dominion had been a Mede, this could be 
understood. He would naturally transfer 
the customs of the old to the new dominion. 

But that was not the only matter which 
promises to make the discovery of this old 
Aramzan letter memorable. ‘There is noth- 
ing about which our advanced school is more 
confident than that the Book ot Daniel is 
not history. They regard it as one of the 
most unassailable of conclusions that it is a 
bit of religious fiction intended to strengthen 
the pious Jews who were struggling to defend 
their faith about the year 168 B.c. It was 
startling, therefore, to find this Aramzean 
manuscript, written at the very time in which 
Daniel lived, making mention of some of the 
personages referred to in that supposed 
fiction. We shall no doubt hear more by- 
and-bye of this matter; but at present it is 
plain that the last word has not yet been 
spoken on the truth and the canonicity of 
Daniel. 

This is also plain from another recent 
discovery. The newly recovered Hebrew 
text of the apocryphal Book of Ecclesiasticus 
has been issued by Dr. Schechter, ‘Talmudic 
Reader to the University of Cambridge. In 
that Hebrew text, written at least some 
thirty-two years before 168 b.c., Dr. Schechter 
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SOME RECENT CONFIRMATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES 


sees three references to passages in the 
Book of Daniel; and as Ben Sira, the 
writer of Ecclesiasticus, makes no pretension 
to the gift of prophecy, the plain inference 
is that he found. Daniel already in existence 
and already forming part of the Bible. But this 
important discovery takes us much further. 
Attempts have been made to lower the dates 
of Biblical- Books and to sweep away the 
notion that, for centuries before the coming 
of our Lord, the Jews possessed and revered 
the Old ‘Testament as we possess and revere it 
now. ‘The writer of the Books of Chronicles 
lived, we are told, about the year 300 B.C. ; 
and many of the Psalms, it is also affirmed, 
were not composed till the times of the Mac- 
cabees, and are not earlier than 160 B.c. 

Psalms xliv., Ixxiv., and Ixxix. are widely 
acknowledged as belonging to that time. It 
is quite clear that, if these late productions 
found an easy entrance into the sacred collec- 
tion at so late a period, our notions as to 
the early closing of the canon, and, indeed, 
as to there being any real guardianship what- 
ever of the Old Testament Books, must be 
largely modified. 

But it was long felt that if the Hebrew 
text of Ecclesiasticus could be recovered 
light would be shed upon these questions. 
The language of the Book, too, it was 
believed, would help to determine the age 
of these Psalms, of Ecclesiastes, of Daniel, 
and of Chronicles. For if the Hebrew 
of Ben Sira was manifestly the Hebrew 
of a much later period, then there must 
have been a considerable interval between 
his time and that in which those Biblical 
Books were written. When, therefore, on 
May 13, 1896, Dr. Schechter detected among 
a bundle of fragments, brought by Mrs. 
Lewis and Mrs. Gibson from the south of 
Palestine, a time-worn leaf of the ancient 
apocryphal book, there was immediate recog- 
nition of the importance of the discovery. 
But this was only the first of a series of 
surprises. When the fragment was published, 
nine other leaves were found in the Bodleian 
Library among manuscripts which had been 
procured through Professor Sayce. Shortly 
afterwards other leaves were found by 
Dr. Schechter; and so one discovery followed 
another till last year nearly the whole of the 
original text was recovered with the exception 
of the two first chapters. 

The result has surpassed expectation. 
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The date of Ben Sira’s book cannot be 
placed later than 200 Bc. The theory 
about Maccabean Psalms has consequently 
received its guietus,; for these Psalms are 
actually quoted and referred to some forty 
years before they were supposed to be in 
existence! For another thing Ben Sira knows 
nothing of “two Isaiahs.” He quotes from 
the latter part of the prophecy in the full 
assurance that it is from the same pen as 
the first. “From the end of chap. xlviii.,” 
says Dr. Taylor, the master of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, “ it was sufficiently obvious that 
he credited one author with the Book of 
Isaiah as a whole; but the Hebrew was 
wanted to show that in speaking of ‘ exactness 
of balance and weights’ (chap. xlii. 4) he 
appropriated a phrase from Isaiah xl. 15: “The 
nations are counted as the small dust of the 
balance.” * There are distinct references also 
to Ecclesiastes, another supposed “latebook,” 
of the Bible. There are five references to 
1 Chronicles and four to 2 Chronicles. 

The discovery of this long-lost. original is 
certain to make a powerful impression upon 
present controversies. It puts back the 
Biblical Books beyond the late period to 
which speculation had assigned them. 
Dr. Schechter states it as the conclusién at 
which sound scholarship must arrive, “ that 
at the period in which Ben Sira composed 
his ‘Wisdom,’ classical Hebrew was already 
a thing of the past, the real language of the 
period being that Hebrew idiom which we 
knew from the Mishnah and the cognate 
Hebrew literature.” There are also plain 
indications that there was an utter absence 
of that intermeddling with Scripture which it 
is the present fashion to attribute to writers 
of Ben Sira’s time and of the time of the 
Maccabees. “ The literary ambition of that 
age did not,” says Schechter, “as the Wisdom 
of Ben Sira clearly shows, presume either to 
write Scripture or to add to it; it was con- 
tent with studying the inspired documents of 
the past, interpreting them, and imitating 
them.” Indeed, every page of Ecclesiasticus, 
I might say with truth every sentence, proves 
this. Dr. Taylor says: “In diction as in 
thought our author is a sedulous imitator ot 
the Hebrew Scriptures. The words which 
he uses are not all his own, his work being 
more or less a tissue of old classical phrases, 
like a modern school composition in a dead 

* « The Wisdom of Ben Sirah, p. ix. 
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language.” These phrases are culled from 
almost every part of the Old Testament, 
«and what is of special importance ” (I again 
quote Dr. Schechter), the list of Ben Sira’s 
quotations from the Scripture “covers all 
the books or groups of the Psalms. In fact, 
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the impression produced bythe perusal of 
Ben Sira’s original on the student who is at 
all familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures is that 
of reading the work of a post-canonical 
author, who already knew his Bible and was 


quoting it.”* * pp, 25, 26. 


HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Auruor oF “Orr THE HiGH Roap,” * Brown Rosin,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY I. M. BROCK 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AT MIDNIGHT 
LEVEN o'clock, and a dark night ; 
the moon not yet up, and a sky 
covered with clouds. Grand-Gui 
lay full length in the bricked corri- 
cor, his head and arms on the lowest step of 
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the stairs leading to Mademoiselle’s room, 
and snored with the peacefulness of a good 
conscience and a mind at rest. With Joli- 
gars and Agathe he had been talking of 
the well-remembered night after Madame’s 
funeral, when they had risked everything to 
rescue the child from her cousins. Now all 
was well. The Marquis’s will had settled 
that, and to-morrow morning the Mére 
de Mortemart would carry off her 
charge to Fontevrault. The brothers 
agreed that they two, with Ga’cogne, 
would see the coach safe through the 
forest, just in case of any foul play at 
the last moment. 

Agathe’s little girl was ill and feverish 
that night, so that she could not sleep in 
Renée’s room as usual, but a young 
waiting-maid from Fontevrault was there, 
and with her giant at the foot of the 
stairs and her dwarf in his old cell close 
by, the mistress of Montaigle was well 
guarded. 

Suddenly a lantern flashed in Grand- 
Gui’s eyes, and he was shaken by the 
shoulder. He sat up, staring wildly. 
Baudouin’s pale face was bending over 
him. 

“Get up, forester: you are wanted.” 

“ Who wants me ?” 

It was a suspicious growl. 

“‘ Stay where you are, if you choose, 
of course,” said Baudouin. “If you 
like to neglect your own and your 
lady’s business, it is your affair: you 
are too big to be managed by me. But 
the band of poachers from La Fléche 
is abroad ; the forest is alive with them; 
they are driving all the game before 
them while you lie grunting here. 
Guarding Mademoiselle? The chateau 
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THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


is full of her guards: besides which, twenty 
robbers could step over your long carcase 
without waking you.” 

“ Who told you this ?” stammered Grand- 
Gui, scrambling to his feet. 

«‘Ga’cogne sent a fellow to Joli-gars, who 
was snoring too, while his poor wife nursed 
the child—-I met him running down the 
court. A pretty porter—he can’t forget his 
old work it seems. I told him I would find 
some one to keep the gate, and would warn 
you.” 

“Those La Fléche rascals—whereabouts, 
master steward, do you know? I thought 
we had given them a lesson last time. 
Ga’cogne killed two with his fists and the 
rest ran away.” 

“Perhaps they heard there were none but 
understrappers in the forest now. Ga’cogne 
alone against a hundred would be long odds. 
Towards the Coin des Larrons, I under- 
stood.” 

“ The road to Fontevrault! Ah, by the 
Saints ! we must have it clear and safe by 
to-morrow morning.” 

“It’s true! You are a clever fellow, 
Grand-Gui. I had not thought of that. 
Ah! the ladies must not be frightened.” 

«“ T’ll see to it,” said Grand-Gui. 

He shook himself like a great dog roused 
from sleep and strode off down the corridor. 
For once, Baudouin had done right in his 
eyes. He grinned as he thought that the 
steward meant to keep his place under the 
new régime. Baudouin also grinned, hold- 
ing up the lantern to look after him. Then 
he too went away. 

The voices, and the lights that flashed 
through the chinks of a crazy old door, woke 
lOiselet in his little room close by. When 
all was still and dark again he opened his 
door and crept out upon the staircase. He 
had heard the talk of the two men, and his 
mind was uneasy. ‘To his nervous tempera- 
ment the air was full of evil and danger, 
softly and sweetly as it breathed through a 
grated window just above. Owls were 
hooting, away in the park, a dreary and fate- 
ful sound in that midnight hour. The pre- 
sentiment was so strong that he went back 
after a few minutes and dressed himself 
fully, hiding his little dagger under his black 
cloak ; then he came out again and mounted 
the stone stairs noiselessly, till the last turn 
brought him within a few steps of Renée’s 
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door. There he sat down in a corner, 
determined to watch till day. 

He had not been there long, and was 
still wide awake, when a ray of light struck 
the wall above him. A man, coming softly 
up with a lantern, suddenly turned the 
corner upon him, and started with an ex- 
clamation as he nearly fell over the dark 
bundle crouching there. L’Oiselet rose, 
clutching at his dagger, and for a moment 
the slender blade flashed out ; but then he 
laughed and put it back, recognising the 
frightened face that confronted him. This 
was not Baudouin, or any one of the traitors 
who, for him, filled the Chateau de Mont- 
aigle. It was an honest little fellow named 
Michel, one of the Abbess’s postillions, who 
generally rode her leading horse. A rather 
puzzled soul was Michel, and growing old: 
he had served Madame Jeanne-Baptiste de 
Bourbon, and the Abbey of Fontevrault had 
no one more faithful, though some cleverer. 

“Silence! You will wake Mademoiselle. 
What do you want at this time of night ?” 
said l’Oiselet angrily. 

“What! Itis you? I thought they told 
me Grand-Gui slept on the stairs,” murmured 
Michel, bewildered. 

“If he had been there, my friend, you 
wouldn’t have come so far as this,” answered 
the dwarf. ‘He has been fetched to drive 
off poachers. In his place I would not 
have gone, I think. However, if the way is 
too long between your brains and your feet, 
you must sometimes blunder. I don’t 
know—but that Baudouin is a liar—you 
have heard nothing of these poachers, 
Michel? I wonder, now—but what do you 
want?” 

“That’s just it—you chatter so, I can’t 
tell you. What should I know about 
poachers? I am bringing a message from 
Madame de Mortemart.” 

“Why couldn’t you say so at once, old 





donkey? Well?” 
‘“‘T was to take it to Mademoiselle her- 
self.” ; 


“Mademoiselle is asleep. You must 
first tell it to me. ‘Then, if I find it neces- 
sary, I shall wake Fanchon, who is there 
to-night in Agathe’s place, and she will wake 
her mistress.” 

‘«‘ But all that is too much delay, because 
she must be ready in half an hour,” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“On the stroke of midnight the coach will 
start for Fontevrault. Madame de Morte- 
mart desires Mademoiselle to be ready and 
to join her in the lower court. You and 
Fanchon and some of our people are to 
follow with the baggage in the morning.’ 

**« And why not now?” 

“ Because it is dark, and I cannot guide 
both the coach and the waggon,” replied 
Michel with dignity. 

“Tn half an hour! Can it be possible?” 

‘“‘ Possible, mon petit, and also wise. Sol 
thought, when they brought me the message. 
This is not the place to linger in too long. 
They tell me”—he bent over the dwarf and 
whispered in his ear—‘‘that Monsieur le 
Vicomtehas laid a heavy wager with Monsieur 
le Baron de Mancel that he will marry 
Mademoiselle before the year is out. And 
you know as well as I, little bird, he is not 
the man to stick at trifles.” 

“ Indeed, no,” said l’Oiselet thoughtfully. 
“ But this midnight start—you are sure you 
know the way? And these poaching bands 
in the forest is 

“The moon will be up soon; our men 
are armed. We don’t fear a few poachers. 
Resides, if the foresters are about, as you 
say ” 

“ Ah, mon vieux, but they won’t expect 
you. I wonder if it is wise?” 

“ But yes—to slip quietly off in the dark, 
while the whole chateau is asleep! Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte gets up in the morning— 
vla, the pretty bird is flown. Come, come, 
we are wasting time. Knock at the door 
quickly.” 

Mademoiselle Renée was fast asleep on 
her, broad pillows, smiling in her dreams, 
with long eyelashes still damp from the tears 
for that poor father who had so well shown 
his love for her, his reverence for her mother’s 
memory. It seemed to her that she had 
only just fallen asleep when Fanchon woke 
her. In a few minutes she was ready to 
receive the Mére Louise’s messenger, behind 
whom lOiselet crept into the room. His 
counsel was very soon called for. Mademoi- 
selle Renée was angry. It did not at all 
suit her ideas of dignity to steal out of her 
own castle at dead of night and escape like a 
fugitive through the forest. What could the 
dear Mother be thinking of! She questioned 
old Michel rather severely: had he seen the 
sMother herself? No: the message had 
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been brought to him by Philippe, one of the 
other grooms, who had received it from one 
of the nuns, the Mére de la Roussiére. 
Philippe was on his way to get the horses 
ready: the message was most urgent. Why 
did not the Mother de Mortemart come her- 
self or send the nuns? _ Because the depart- 
ure was to be secret, and the less they ran 
about the chateau the bettery Where was 
Grand-Gui? L’Oiselet told her. 

** What do you think of this ?” she said to 
him. “Should Igo? Iam veryangry. I 
detest these underhand ways. Yes, once 
was enough, l’Oiselet. I was a child then. 
What harm can come to me now that I 
am grown up and my father’s will is 
known ?” 

“Still, I do not think Mademoiselle is 
too safe here,” l’Oiselet said rather doubtfully. 
“ Madame la Comtesse will not willingly be 
beaten: they are all furious. If they could 
keep Mademoiselle away from Fontevrault 
they surely would; and it is possible that 
some report has reached Madame de Morte- 
mart—that the coach will not be allowed to 
start to morrow—or will be waylaid " 

“ Yes, thet is what I think,” said Michel. 
“ Our Mother de Mortemart is a wise young 
lady, a true niece of Madame |’Abbesse, we 
always say.” 

The two stood looking at Renée. She 
stood there, still flushed with sleep, in the 
dim candlelight which made the high room 
only more cavernous. Fanchon had thrown 
a cloak round her, but the small white feet 
were bare and the dark curls streamed back 
in disorder. Not even |’Oiselet had ever 
seen his little lady so lovely. Since she had 
left the convent she had grown into a woman, 
Yesterday he had watched her with be- 
wildered admiration: now, he would gladly 
have failen down and kissed those feet on 
the cold uneven bricks of the floor. 

The girl still hesitated, frowning and 
rather indignant. 

“ T hate to behave like a thief,” she said. 

“The thieves are on the other side of the 
question,” murmured |’Oiselet. 

“ What could they do to me ?” 

“What could they not do, if they were 
wicked enough !” 

“ After all, l’Oiselet, they are my cousins, 
and not devils from hell,” observed Renée, 
and she laughed. 

“ Mademoiselle is too kind. 
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in the name of Madame la Comtesse and 
Monsieur Jean.” 

“In the meanwhile time is being lost, 
and Mesdames and the coach will be 
waiting,” exclaimed old Michel impatiently. 
« And I must go to help with the horses.” 

He went off without another word. 

“One must follow, I suppose,” 
Renée. “Quick, Fanchon, I must be 
dressed at once. And you, l’Oiselet, go”— 
she stopped a moment, and the rosy flush, 
the light in her eyes, dwelt in her servant’s 
memory—*go and call Monsieur le Chevalier. 
Ask him to come and guard us through the 
forest.” 

What becomes of secrecy, 1|’Oiselet 
thought, as he limped down the stairs, if 
people are to be fetched from the farthest 
corners of the chateau! She would end by 
spoiling all. However, there was no dis- 
obeying her—and what would Monsieur 
Nico say in the morning, to find that she 
was gone without his knowledge ! 

Dead stillness in the dark courts, not a 
light in any of the windows of tower or 
pavilion, just traceable in their ponderous 
whiteness against the cloudy and still moon- 
less sky. Only down in the lower court, far 
below the archway where Agathe lived, 
waking. ears might hear a slight jingling of 
chains, and now and then the clank, half 
smothered, of horses’ feet on stones. But 
not the sound of a voice, which in that still 
night would have been clearly audible ; and 
no light was to be seen. The Abbess’s 
men were doing their work with dark 
lanterns, or by the sense of touch alone; 
the horses seemed to share their caution. 
Truly the Mére de Mortemart had made her 
arrangements well: she was, as Michel said, 
a wise young lady. 

But now the question was, how to reach 
Monsieur Nico and bring him down in time? 
He had kept his old room in the library 
tower, where he had always slept, as a boy, 
to be near his guardian and to act as his 
page when required. This tower was away 
on the other side of the large court, the cour 
@honneur. The door at the foot of its 
Staircase was generally open, several servants 
sleeping in the damp holes of the basement. 
To-night however, when I’Oiselet tried it 
gently, it was fast locked. Not daring to 
knock or make any noise, he stole back 
to the steps that led to the hall: a little 
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side-door there might possibly be open ; he 
knew its trick of old; and from the hall 
and the grand staircase a narrow passage 
with various doors and windings led to the 
library. As he approached this door it 
opened suddenly, so suddenly that he had 
only just time to step back into the deeper 
shadow of the wall. Two men, heavily 
cloaked, came out; it seemed to IlOiselet 
that they were also masked. One of them 
turned back, locked the door and pulled out 
the key, which screeched its resentment. 
They went on, talking low, and lOiselet 
caught a few words. 

“ Easily. Philippe gags him, and ties 
him——” 

Then a laugh, and they had disappeared 
in the darkness. 

L’Oiselet, being quite unfamiliar with the 
present guests of the chateau, had no idea 
who these men might be. The voice, the 
walk, were those of gentlemen. What were 
they doing, out and about at midnight? 
What did they say? Were they going down 
through the courtyards to spoil all? Had 
the plan been discovered? “ Philippe!” 
Instantly light seemed to break on the 
youth’s brain. Nobody ever trusted Philippe 
very far—Giraud’s brother-in-law, the fores- 
ters’ enemy. ‘There had been a talk of his 
leaving the Abbess’s service, and though he 
still hung on at Fontevrault, he was always 
discontented, always boasting of the fine 
offers he had had from this or that grand 
seigneur. 

“‘ Oh, to be like other people!” 

Never had 1|’Oiselet felt himself in such 
terrible difficulty as now. He could have 
sworn that this man Philippe, a clever fellow 
certainly, whom the Mére de Mortemart had 
trusted with her orders, had betrayed the 
plan, probably to Monsieur de Vassy. What 
would happen? He did not know. He 
had never been so bewildered, and the dark- 
ness made everything a thousand times worse 
and more confusing. Evidently he could 
not, through all these locked doors, reach 
Monsieur Nico without rousing the chateau. 
It was on the very stroke of midnight. He 
bethought himself of warning Madame de 
Mortemart that something might be wrong, 
and hurried, as fast as his crippled limbs 
would carry him, to a little gate which led 
from the cour d@honneur into a smaller court 
where the nuns’ lodgings were. Had the 
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The words of those men returned 
upon l’Oiselet’s brain. Evidently 
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A ih WN Ai | some project was on foot, some plan 





**She questioned old Michel rather severely” 


Reverend Mothers gone down to their coach 
already? Who could tell! The gate was 
locked, and securely fastened with a 
chain. 

Then the great bell began to toll out mid- 
night, and l’Oiselet shuddered in the warm 
air as the owls hooted again, far off in the 
garden, and dogs, near and distant, began to 
bark and howl. Small and helpless, he 
stood at the foot of the towering walls and 
looked up to heaven. Dark there too; all 
dark, all motionless, and no human sound to 
be heard now, not even the jingle of a 
harness chain. 


of violence. Who was to be gagged 
and tied? Would the coach be 
stopped? Would it even be allowed 
to start? Was Philippe really a 
traitor ? 

‘He limped down through the first 
archway, past the chapel, its loop- 
hole windows glimmering into the 
night. At the far end of the lower 
court, past the stable entrance, on 
the grass, where overhanging trees 
made the darkness darker, two faint 
lights were flickering, and as he 
came near, walking noiselessly in the 
shadow, he could just trace the great 
ponderous mass of the coach between 
them. A horse moved and rattled 
his harness ; a low, impatient voice 
said something. 

L’Oiselet’s keen senses told him 
that though he could not see them, 
several men were there, on the left 
of the coach, and about the horses. 
He was also aware that the coach 
door on that side stood open. 
Evidently they were waiting: it 
seemed to ]’Oiselet that neither the 
nuns nor Mademoiselle Renée were 
yet arrived. It was only a quite un- 
defined feeling of something wrong 
that kept him from going forward 
and speaking to the men, even after 
he had crept up close to the back 
of the coach and had seen plainly 
that one of them, standing by the 
door, was certainly in the Abbess’s 
livery. Then the same low voice, a 
grating, nervous voice, sounded again 
from the darkness : “Is she coming ?” “ Not 
yet,” saidanother voice. “ Patience!” and 
there was a smothered laugh. 

By this time l’Oiselet had stepped round 
to the other side, raised himself on the step, 
ai:d peered into the inside depths, dark but 
familiar. The coach was empty. As he 
stepped cautiously down again, the first voice 
said, “She is coming. Go and meet her. 
Say all is ready.” 

The light of a swaying lantern was 
coming down the court. Fanchon car- 
ried it, and was closely followed by her 
young mistress, wrapped up for a journey. 
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The man by the coach-door hurried to meet 
them. 

“It is Philippe, is it not?” said Renée, 
and her voice trembled a little, but not with 
fear. ‘‘ Are we iate? Is Madame de Morte- 
mart waiting? Is the Chevalier d’Aumont 
here?” 

“ Mademoiselle, the Reverend Mothers are 
in the coach. Monsieur le Chevalier has 
ridden on in advance,” the man answered 
without hesitation. 

L’Oiselet, at that moment, was hurrying 
forward to meet his little lady. He meant, 
he hardly knew why, to ask her to wait under 
the upper archway till Madame de Mortemart 
came; he meant also to beg that he might 
go with them in the coach. The strangest 
and most creepy feeling 
of distrust had laid hold 
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his pursuer, he dodged him across the 
court, rousing all the echoes of the old 
place with a series of yells for help, to which 
only the echoes replied. Finding himself 
close to the coach, he crept underneath it, 
and waited there, trembling, for a moment 
or two, unseen by the men, who were busy 
catching greater game than himself. He 
heard a stifled cry from Renée, a scream from 
Fanchon instantly stopped. He nearly flew 
out with his dagger into the midst of the 
mélée, but then quick prudence suggested 
that he would only be killed at once, and that 
his lady, now being carried by main force 
towards the coach-door, would be left among 
these wretches without a single defender. 
In the next moment, hardly knowing how he 





upon him. Those voices 
—were they the voices of 
Madame de Fontevrault’s 
men? Yet —if not— 
what did it all mean? 
Old Michel, who brought 
the message, was certainly 
honest as the day. It 
was impossible to see 
whether he was there 
among them. 

Now, as he limped up 
the uneven slope, the 
lantern light dancing be- 
fore his eyes, dazzling 
him, making him stumble 
more than ever, those 
two lies from Philippe’s 
mouth smote upon his 
ear. He shouted sud- 
d:nly—** Mademoiselle ! 
Go back, go back! Trea- 
son!” He saw Renée 
stop short, but then was 
instantly aware of a man 
with a drawn sword 
running straight upon 
him, and heard a furious 
voice say, ‘ That little 
demon! You fool, Bau- 
douin, why did you leave 
him loose!” 

Without the friendly 
darkness he could not 
have ‘escared.: As it was, 
having better eyes than 








‘** Put me down, 


| will not go’” 
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did it, he crawled out under the wheels, 
scrambled to the step, dived into the coach, 
and hid himself under the broad seat, hold- 
ing his breath, in pitchy darkness. 

“What do you mean? Put me down! 
I command you, Jean, put me down, I will 
not go. What treason is this? Where is 
Madame de Mortemart ?” 

There was no fear in Renée’s voice, but a 
white heat of anger and pride that might have 
affected a braver, if not a worse man than 
Jean de Vassy. 

“Be still. I will do you no mischief,” he 
said: but with an irresistible strength of 
arm he pushed her into the farthest corner of 
the coach and held her there, while he leaned 
forward and spoke with set teeth to some 
one outside. 

“ Catch that devilish dwarf and hang him 
up,” he said. ‘* He nearly spoiled all. If ever 
I see him alive again I'll hang you. Shut 
the girl up till morning, and let her make no 
noise. My compliments to the Chevalier, 
and tell him to send me a wedding present. 
En avant !” 

Certainly it was not old Michel who 
urged the Abbess’s horses to such a break- 
neck speed down the hill, through the sleep- 
ing village, and dashed so recklessly into the 
black, haunted, midnight depths of the 
forest. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE COACH 


Wiruin the coach, as it jolted along, there 
was at first a breathless silence. Renée had 
shrunk away from her cousin into the farthest 
corner. Suddenly she sprang to the window 
and beat hard with her fists upon the glass, 
but it was too strong to be broken. 

“ Arrétez ! arrétez!” she shrieked. “I 
will not go! I will not!” 

“Take care; you will hurt your pretty 
hands,” Jean said quietly. Something in 
his voice recalled Renée to her dignity, 
almost forgotten for the moment. She 
looked towards him, but the lamps in front 
of the coach shed the faintest glimmer 
within, and she could only see a dark mass 
in the opposite corner. 

“Do you hear me, Jean?” she said. 
“Stop the coach this instant! What does 
all this mean? Where are you taking me? 
I thought r 

Something choked her: for a moment, 





the terror and bewilderment of the situation 
were almost too much. ‘What coach is 
this?” she said, with a desperate effort at 
self-control. 

“You ought to know it,” he answered. 
* You have travelled in it before.” 

“My aunt’s coach! But how—where 
are the Reverend Mothers? What have you 
done with them?” 

“Nothing. They are asleep in their beds, 
I suppose.” 

“Indeed, no—they are not. The Mére 
de Mortemart sent me a message to join her 
at midnight—she wished to leave Montaigle 
at once. Do you suppose I came down to 
meet—you ?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle, I suppose no 
such thing,” said Jean with a laugh; the 
scorn in her voice was rather stinging. 
“ Now, if I had been the dear friend Nicolas 
d’Aumont, whose escort you expected, from 
what you said just now 3 

“ They said he had ridden on. They said 
the Mére de Mortemart was here. What 
does it all mean? Oh, what villainy is this! 
Oh, you shall be punished for this, cousin! 
What have you done !” 

“T have taken possession of what belongs 
to me by right,” he said. ‘Long years ago 
your father promised mine that we should 
marry. If in his dotage superstition was 
too much for him, and he was ‘weak enough 
to listen to your fancies and also to make us 
powerless for the future, it did not follow that 
I should sit down and bear the disappoint- 
ment. You said you would not marry me. 
I say you shall. This coach was to carry 
you out of my reach to-morrow morning. I 
choose that it shall carry you in another 
direction.” 

Renée listened to this speech in silence. 
There was a touch of resolution, of reckless 
daring about it which oddly appealed to 
something within herself. Jean de Vassy 
was a horror to her; he was a bully anda 
villain ; but he was a man of her own old 
race, a Montaigle after all. For a moment 
or two she kept silence, and then said: 
*«‘ They will overtake us. They will ride like 
the wind.” 

“Who? Noone knows, except Baudouin 
and one or two trusty fellows.” 

“Oh, pardon! ‘The Reverend Mothers, 
Fanchon, |’Oiselet-—if not Nicolas, for I sent 
him to call him.” 
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“He did not call him. He was skirmish- 
ing about the coach—did not you see his 
yellow mop? He is hanged by this time. 
Baudouin has made short work of him—he 
knows me too well. to disobey. I kill wasps 
when I can. As to your woman, she is 
locked up safe. So is that old fool of a 
groom who carried you the message. The 
Reverend Mothers, as I tell you, are fast 
asleep in bed.” 

**Do you mean,” said Renée slowly, “ that 
the Mére de Mortemart sent me no message 
at all?” 

“At last you see 
answered coolly. ‘A clever plan, was it 
not? De Mancel, who is now riding postil- 
lion in Michel’s place, worked out the details 
of it: 1 mean to pay him out of the Mont- 
aigle diamonds, w’est.ce pas! First we got 
those rascally foresters out of the way by 
spreading a report of a band of poachers, 
which they swallowed like greedy stupid fish. 
Then the fellow Philippe, who has been 
begging for years to enter my service, 
crammed old Michel with a message from 
your Mortemart lady, and tied him up, well 
gagged, when he came back from delivering 
it to you. De Mancel and I laughed to 
split our sides. De Bellefontaine had to 
shake us back into our senses. He wanted 
to come inside the coach with you .and me, 
but I thought we should talk better without 
him.” 

‘‘How dare you tell me all this!” said 
Renée. 

The indignation in her voice was so deep 
that Jean hesitated a moment. 

“1 like you to know that I am in earnest, 
ma belle,” he said. ‘ None of your notaries 
and parchments will be of any use to you, 
now that you are in my hands. So you may 
as well make the best of it.” 

“ Where, then, are you taking me?” 

“To my own den—to Vassy, which I 
visit as seldom as I can—a rat-haunted old 
ruin. But there is a village curé who will do 
as I tell him, and a chapel still used inside 
the walls. And I have my witnesses with me.” 

“ And you imagine that when you have 
brought me to Vassy, I shall consent to 
marry you?” 


light,” her cousin 


“T do not imagine, delle cousine—I 
know.” 
“You are deceiving yourself. I would 


sooner die than marry you.” 
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“Well,” he said—and laughed—* there 
are dungeons at Vassy, and not too much to 
eat there at the best of times.” 

After this Renée was silent. All kinds of 
wild thoughts flew through her young head 
as the coach lurched and swung, dragged 
along at a pace for which it had never been 
built. It jerked violently into ruts and out 
of them; once or twice, only by clinging 
with both hands to the side Renée could 
save herself from being thrown right across 
it. She tried hard to think clearly, but the 
more she thought the more terrible the situ- 
ation seemed. She was in the hands of an 
unscrupulous man, backed by two friends as 
bad as himself. She knew that Jean would 
stick at nothing to gain his end. Now she 
saw how weak, how fruitless, were a girl’s 
own intentions as to disposing of her life 
when desperate people like Jean de Vassy 
and his mother—the Comtesse’s looks and 
words returned to her very vividly—were 
resolved to lay their hands upon it. Then 
she wondered if, by signing a deed of gift of 
all her property, she could induce Jean to let 
her go. She would be as welcome poor as 
rich in the peace of Fontevrault. “What! 
give Montaigle to such a monster as this, to 
succeed my father! Dishonourable and 
faithless!” That thought was put aside. 
Another followed it; could she temporise 
with Jean? Some women, she knew by 
instinct, would save themselves in that way ; 
would pretend to be softened, pretend to 
listen, and by their own cleverness, like 
Delilah, have their own way at last with the 
brute creature at their feet. But Renée was 
too young, too proud, too noble, to be one 
of these. If she had for a moment, in her 
ignorance, tolerated Jean’s looks and man- 
ners, that moment was long gone by ; and now 
she could not, if she would, dissemble her 
horror of him. For one thing she was 
thankful: that he spared her his odious 
admiration, and did not find love-making a 
necessary part of this adventure. His 
threats of dungeon and starvation were less 
dreadful than that would have been. 

Perhaps, on reflection, he was a little 
ashamed of these, for when he spoke again it 
was in a milder tone. 

‘*‘ Be reasonable,” he said. “ Your resist- 
ance is absurd. Most women would prefer 
being carried off in spite of themselves. 
You know, I am only hurrying matters on a 
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little. Every one knows that your father was 
mad when he made that will and gave you 
that woman for a guardian. We are very sure 
that the King would set it aside at once. 
You would become a ward of the Crown, and 
my mother would soon persuade the Marquise 
de Maintenon that I was the right husband 
for you. So you see, mademoiselle, wherever 
you turn, there is no escape from me.” 

“ Then why did you do this ?” 

“ Oh, I was impatient. I could not see 
you taken away to-morrow morning to Fonte- 
vrault before my eyes, perhaps with Nicolas 
riding by the window. ‘Tell me now, Renée, 
why do you like that solemn piece of monkery 
better than me?” 

Renée was silent. 

“Tam taller, stronger, braver, better born,” 
her cousin went on with increasing compla- 
cency. “ I don’t look like a sulky saint in a 
church window. Listen, Renée. When I 
admire a lady’s eyes I tell her so, and if she 
scorns me I carry her off. Our ancestors 
would have done the same, I wager —only on 
horseback, not in a convent coach.” He 
laughed suddenly, stretcheda great handacross 
the darkness and caught one of Renée’s. 
“ There, ma belle, come a little nearer, and 
be reasonable. One marriage is not worse 
than another, and you see I must have 
Montaigle. Come, I am honest with you.” 

Renée freed her hand instantly, and with- 
out difficulty. It was a complication the 
less to feel very sure that Jes beaux yeux de 
sa cassette, and no others, were Jean’s admi- 
ration ; though on the other hand, it might 
lessen her power over him. 

“Tf I liked you I would not marry you,” 
she said. ‘“ My mother forbade it with her 
dying breath.” 

“My mother says that was delirium. J 
do not, mind you. Bear me witness, I speak 
of the dead with respect—and you should 
not mention them at all at thishour. Yes— 
I know they say she carried you away once. 
Why does she not do something now—over- 
turn the coach, for instance. It would be 
easy. ” 

** You deserve it,” Renée said. ‘ Yes, in 
some way she will save me from you.” 

“TI defy her,” Jean muttered between his 
teeth: then crossed himself, frightened at 
his own words, remembering a vision he 
had once seen, and relapsed into sullen 
silence. 
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He was beginning to hate this girl, so 
coldly unapproachable, so fearless, though 
so entirely in his power. Well, once safely 
married, she would pay for all. Fine plans 
flitted through his- brain. His wife might 
as well live shut up at Vassy—a little repair 
would make that possible—while he swag- 
gered at Versailles and Paris, the rich 
Marquis de Montaigle. No lack of friends 
and flatterers then. Money and jewels for 
everybody ; the keys to open all kinds of 
doors. Just this adventure to begin with— 
the abduction of an heiress—but nobody 
would punish him, as all right-minded 
people must see that he was only taking 
what lawfully belonged to him. Still, with 
all these pleasant reflections, the first excite- 
ment of success, the first pride in it and 
brutal good-humour, were dying down a 
little. 

It was no longer quite so cark ; the moon 
had risen ; and though the night was cloudy, 
one could now faintly see the road and the 
trees wherever they did not meet too closely. 
The coach was now bumping along a grass 
drive, rutty and heavy, which cut across 
from the main road towards the northern 
edge of the forest. This was a wild part, 
without much underwood, but with sand- 
hills and groups of firs. Crowds of rabbits, 
popping out-with the moon, fled before the 
horses’ thudding feet and the wide wheels 
of the ponderous coach that groaned behind 
them. The postillions still urged the horses 
to their greatest speed along this unac- 
customed road, only meant for sportsmen 
and woodcutters. Up stole the moon 
behind the tall firs, and the low light shone 
in at the coach-window and showed Renée 
and Jean to each other. Even their hidden 
companion, half stifled in his black hole 
underneath, was aware that one terror at 
least, the terror of darkness, was with- 
drawn. 

He lay quivering. What could he, miser- 
able little creature, do to save Mademoiselle 
de Montaigle from a forced marriage with 
this ruffian! His brain, usually so clever 
and active, so full of ideas and expedients, 
refused to help him in this extremity. How 
could he, weak and helpless of body, stop 
the coach, get rid of Jean, escape his com- 
panions, guide Renée away into the depths 
of the forest, and so at last to Fontevrault 
and safety? It would go hard with them 














THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


indeed, if they did not meet one or all of 
the forester brothers as they made their way 
across towards the Coin des Larrons. 
all this was a dream hard to realise; the 
coach still Jumbered along, and soon the 
forest, friendly ground to him and his young 
mistress, would be left behind, and they 
would reach the high road presently, through 
a labyrinth of lanes, and be full on their way 
to Vassy, that den, as its owner truly called 
it, away in the wild lands of Maine. 

Jean made a sudden impatient movement, 
kicked his foot backwards, and struck the 
dwarf in the face with his spurred heel. 
The sharp spike tore his cheek, and he 
almost cried out, but stopped himself just 
in time. 

Jean leaned forward, his elbows on his 
knees, and stared hard at Renée, who had 
withdrawn herself as far as possible into the 
corner and sat upright, motionless. In the 
uncertain .glimmer of the moon her face, 
white and fixed, could sometimes be seen as 
the coach lurched along. Her cousin’s 
heavy jaw, his fierce eyes, the gleam of his 
white teeth in an angry smile, were only too 
visible to her. 

“You had better make up. your mind to 
it,” he said roughly. “Nothing can save 
you. If you had consented at first, as any 
well-bred woman would have done, all this 
would have been spared. But that Abbess 
of yours brought you up badly, as we knew 
she would. If his Majesty had not written 
she would never have let you out of the con- 
vent. That was the Marquise de Maintenon’s 
doing, to oblige my mother. The Abbess 
could do nothing. She has lost her influence 
now that the Montespan is cast off ; and they 
say too that she is a Jansenist. Ah, you 
will see, she will be turned out of her abbey 
one of these days ; and it was sucha woman 
as this that your father pretended to make 
your guardian! Doyou hear me? Answer.” 

“What am I to say?” 

Renée’s tone was cold, tired, and scornful. 
Jean might have been merely a tiresome 
talker, who made this journey one long 
ennui. His smile became wider, more 
cruel, and he moved suddenly a few inches 
nearer to her. 

“Come, mademoiselle, I am impatient,” 
he said. “I am tired of your airs, do you 
see! Obey me at once. Say, ‘I consent 
to marry you.’” 
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Renée waited a moment, then said, “ Be 
good enough to stop the coach. I should 
like Monsieur de Bellefontaine to be here. 
He is a gentleman, at least.” 

Jean burst into a short laugh. “Ah yes, 
you know he admires you more than I do. 
You are a coquette, with those eyes of 
yours— Well, use them as you like when 
once you are married. No, I will not have 
Bellefontaine here now. You belong to me, 
and you are going to acknowledge it. Say 
what I told you.” 

He leaned furward and took hold of he 
arm. His heavy grasp was pain, but she 
gave no sign of that. 

“Say it!” he repeated. 

*“ Do not touch me,” said Renée. 
your hand away.” 

Almost to her astonishment he obeyed, 
let her arm go, and flung himself sulkily 
back into his own corner. 

“ As you know,” she said, “1 would rather 
die than marry you. I have told you that 
already.” 

*“ And after all,” he said between his 
teeth, “that might simplify matters. After 
all, if you were dead, I should have 
Montaigle. My father has said before now 
that it was a pity you did not follow your 
brothers. Ap ill-tempered little girl stand- 
ing between me and my inheritance! Many 
men in my place would have had her 
poisoned, instead of proposing to marry 
her.” 

“ Then France is full of murderers. 
no, you do the world injustice. 
know one—yourself.” 

“ Am I a murderer ?” 

“By your own showing. You ordered 
the poor dwarf to be hanged—a_ harmless 
creature who had done you no mischief. 
Poor l’Oiselet ! I loved him. I suppose he 
is dead now.” 

“He was the most mischievous little 
demon ever let loose. He has been one of 
my worst enemies for years. One has a 
right to kill the creatures that sting one.” 

“I know you beat him once, and told a 
lie about it. That might have been enough 
for you.” 

“Take care, ma belle; do not provoke 
me too far with that tongue of yours, or I 
shall be dangerous. Yes, I know you loved 
the little brute. He is dead and strangled. 
I wish Nicolas d’Aumont was beside him— 
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was stabbed with l’Oiselet’s little 


TT iy, dagger before he could collect him- 





‘*Forced him down on the floor” 


and if you lay there too I should not shed 
many tears. See, I have a long scarf here. 
Suppose it were twisted round that little 
neck of yours— Now, will you say the words 
I bid you?” 

But as Jean spoke with his teeth set there 
arose something from the floor of the ceach 
between his feet, something small, slender, 


- marvellously active, and the moon shone on 


a wild shock of yellow hair and a bleeding 
face, and flashed on the thin bright blade of 
a poniard. At first the young man was too 
much startled to do anything but stare help- 
lessly at this apparition. A shrill voice 
cried : “ Ah, strangled and dead, Monsieur 
Jean! strangled and dead!”—an arm was 
lifted, and once, twice, three times Jean 


self. 

Renée flung herseif forward, cry- 
ing: “L’Oiselet! Stop, stop! You 
are killing him! O God, what are 
you doing? O Blessed Virgin, what 
horror !” 

But Jean burst into a fit of furious 
laughter. ‘Little devil, little devil !” 
he cried. “Why, he is scratching 
me with a pin! Give me that pin 
of yours—I’ll use it!” and swearing 
frightfully, he seized the dwarf and 
forced him down on the floor. 

There followed a minute or two of 
violent struggling. Desperation gave 
YOiselet such strength that he was 
almost a match for Jean, but at last 
a long sobbing cry showed that he 
was too sorely hurt to fight more. 
Renée on her side tried to open the 
window, screaming for help, but with 
no avail. But Jean, having disabled 
his enemy, who lay groaning at his 
feet, tore open the window on his own 
side, and clutching the dwarf by his 
clothes, lifted him and flung him out 
on the dark side of the road, just 
above the steep edge of a sand-pit, 
into which he rolled down instantly. 
As Jean did this, Renée caught sight 
of l’Oiselet’s dagger lying on the 
floor, and in an instant snatched it 
up and hid it, wet as it was, inside 
her dress. 

What would Jean do next? He 
threw himself back on the seat, panting for 
breath. 

“He has hurt me—I am bleeding!” he 
cried out, between oaths such as had never 
fallen on Renée’s ears before. “Do you 
hear? Your little devil has killed me.” 

“Where are you hurt, Jean? Here is 
my handkerchief.” 

“What use is your handkerchief! All 
this is your doing. Ah, you shall pay for it. 
Call somebody! Stop the coach !” 

Renée, pale and trembling, leaned out of 
the window into the night. 

“ Arrétez, arrétez!” she cried; and this 
time, with stumbling, plunging, prancing, 
Madame de Fontevrault’s horses came to a 
stand. 
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No. 1 (Miss lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 


A POSTED CRUMPET 


No. 1.—Here are two photographs of a crumpet 
with a history. A gentleman with somewhat 
original ideas placed a halfpenny stamp on a crum- 
pet, addressed it, and sent it through the post as a 
post-card. Round the edge the following inscription 
was written: ‘‘ Postman, deliver this with care, 
take it up tenderly and stamp it fair." The “ post- 
card” was duly delivered, undamaged, but im- 
pressed with the ‘Contrary to Regulations” 
stamp, and there was a penny to pay. 


RUTHWELL CROSS (DUMFRIESSHIRE) 

No. 2.—The Ruthwell Cross, which is supposed 
to date from about the year a.p. 680, is inscribed 
partly with Runic and partly with Roman cha- 
racters, and is emblazoned with vine tracery and 
sculptures representing passages from the Life of 
our Lord. 

The Cross stood in the church until the year 
1642, when the Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
ordered its destruction as a monument of idolatry. 
The Cross was cast down and broken into several 
pieces, and the fragments lay on the earthen floor 
for upwards of acentury. Subsequently they were 
removed to the churchyard, where they lay exposed 
to wind and weather till the year 1802, when the 
Rev. Dr. Duncan had the fragments gathered 
together and set up in the manse-garden. The 
Cross was allowed to remain in the garden till the 
year 1887, when it was taken down and placed in 
the Parish Church, an apse having been built for 
its reception. 

The supreme interest in the Cross lies in the 


Runic inscription, which forms part of ‘‘ The Lay 
of the Holy Rood,” a poem by Caedmon, the first 
English poet. The Vercelli Codex, which contains 
‘*The Lay of the Holy Rood,” is descrived by 





No. 2 (William Dinwiddie, 80 Queen Street, Dumfries) 
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No. 3(W. T. Philp, Brantryville, Knock, Co. Down) 


Professor Stephens,-of Copenhagen, a3 ‘‘ an ancient 
half-ruined skin-book in old South English con- 
taining homilies and poems.” It was found by 
Professor Blume, a German ntan of letters, in the 
library of a convent at Vercelli, near Milan, in the 
year 1832. In translating one of the poems in the 
Vercelli Codex, Mr. John Mitchell Kemble, the 


noted Anglo-Saxon scholar, was struck by dis- 
covering certain lines with which he. seemed 
familiar. He had previously made a special study 
of the Runes on the Ruthwell Cross, and in the 
ancient skin-book he found seventeen lines corre- 
sponding exactly with those on the Ruthwell stone. 
On the top stone of the Cross are engraven the 
words ‘‘Caedmon me fawed” 
(Caedmon made me), which 
would lead one to think that 
Caedmon himself carved the 
Cross 


A MISSIONARY-BOX 

No. 3.—At Donald Lodge, 
Newcastle, Co. Down, during 
the lifetime of the late Dowager 
Duchess of Annesley, there was 
to be seen the novel missionary- 
box shown in the photograph, 
The Donald Lodge grounds, in- 
cluding Donald Glen, were 
thrown open to the public with- 
out charge for admission, but 
the main avenue to the Glen 
led the visitor close past one of 
the outhouses of the Lodge, in 
the wall of which this collect- 








No. 4(G. McRobert, 1 Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh) 


ing-box was placed. On the 
etone over the slot for the coins 
was Cut the inscription : 
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“Whilst here of pleasure you partake 
One penny give for Jesus’ sake 
Missionary Box 
Exodus 25. 2.” 


Several years ago, when the Lodge became un- 
inhabited, the slot of the box was sealed up. 


AN EDINBURGH CROSS SALE 


No. 4.—During certain months in the year the 
market cross of Edinburgh witnesses many pathetic 
scenes. The household goods of those unable to 
meet the city taxes are seized by order of the 
Sheriff and exposed for sale in the centre of the 
High Street, on the site of the old cross and under 
the shadow of the ancient Cathedral of St. Giles. 
These sales naturally attract no littleattention, and 
frequently the goods exposed are bought and given 
back to their owners. Articles go to the highest 
bidder, and the competition is often keen and the 
scene in the ancient street very lively. This cus- 
tom is one of the oldest in the city. 


A CURIOSITY IN IVY 


No. 5.—This is a photographofan ivy plant which 
has worked its way through into a bedroom from 











No. 6 (G. McRobert, 1 Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh) 
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No. 5 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 


the garden outside. It has come right through 
the brick wall and the plaster, and, as can be 
seen, up behind the wainscoting near the 
floor. . The leaves inside the room are much 
larger and more perfect than those outside, 
and are kept clean and bright by being wiped 
daily withadampcloth. The plant is trained 
up the wall and ceiling, and is in a very 
flourishing condition. This plant has never 
been assisted in any way through the wall, 
and indeed, was not.discovered till it made 
its appearance above the wainscoting, much 
to the astonishment of the occupant of the 
bedroom, who pointed it out to friends. 


A PORTRAIT DRAWN BY 
NATURE 


No. 6.—The old Border town of Jed- 
burgh furnishes a very remarkable instance 
of Nature’s handiwork as an artist. On a 
tombstone, near to the ancient and pictur- 
esque Abbey, the figure of a face has been 
discovered. The stone, some three’ feet by 
two in size, was erected over a hundred 
years ago by a worthy Bailie of the town 
to the memory of his good wife, Alison 
Renwick. The finger of Time has worn 
away part of the facing of the stone, and 
the remainder is overgrown with moss, 
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No. 7 (G. MéRobert, r Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh) 


which has outlined the features of a face in a most 
marked manner. Speculation has been rife as 
to whom the face resembles, and the names of 
the Duke of Wellington and the poet Leyden have 
been mentioned. Some, however, incline to the idea 
that it is Nature’s photograph of the lady who was 
laid to rest here so long ago; and who will say 
that it is not ? 


Marquis of Argyll, were 
beheaded by the 
** Maiden.” From 1661 
to 1688 hundreds of Cove- 
nanters ‘ glorified God in 
the Grassmarket,”’ and were 
either burned or beheaded 
here. Spikes stood near 
on which their heads were 
exposed for days. Over- 
looking the same tragic 
spot stood the house of 
Major Weir, the notorious 
wizard, who in 1670 was, 
with his sister, convicted of 
witchcraft, and suffered the 
extreme penalty of the 
law with her. As _ the 
pavement memorial is quite 
near to the Martyrs’ monu- 
ment and the Martyrs’ 
prison in Greyfriars Church- 
yard, visitors come to it 
in great numbers every 
season. 


SPRUIT NEAR PRETORIA 


No. 8.—This is a view of the spruit six miles 
from Pretoria, and is interesting as the scene 
of the final stand made by the Boers against Lord 
Roberts previous to his entry into the capital of 
the Transvaal. 





A NOTABLE PAVEMENT | ; 
MEMORIAL fi 


No. 7.-—Edinburgh has eet 
two pavement memorials H 
which constantly attractatten- 
tion, namely, those marking 
the grave of John Knox, and - 
the spot where in the “killing ~ 
times "' so many Covenanters 
breathed their last. The 
latter is situated at the east 
end of the Grassmarket, and 








takes the form of a St. An- 
drew'’s cross, shown ip our 
photograph. For many gene- 
rations the spot was the 
place of public execution. 
It was here that in 1650 
Montrose was hanged and 
quartered, and here too, in 
1661, the saintly James Guthrie 
the martyr, and the great 
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CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION 


CONCLUDING PAPER—THOMAS THE DOUBTER 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


HE first disciples of Jesus were for 
the most part simple-minded and 
ingenuous men, but there was one 
of complex nature. The character 

of Thomas could not be read like the page 
of an open book, and he was always liable to 
be misunderstood; he seemed, indeed, a 
contradiction in qualities, and he was often 
as two men unto himself. With every one 
of us the reason and the heart have 
occasional conflicts; in this man’s nature 
they sustained an undying feud. In the 
province of his emotions he was devoted to 
a single person, whom he loved with all his 
strength and in all circumstances and unto 
all time ; in that person he could see nothing 
but good ; from Him he would not be sepa- 
rated, for Him he would do anything. Upon 
one side of his nature he was the blind, 
unquestioning, rejoicing slave of love. Within 
the province of the intellect Thomas was 
calm, cold, critical, suspicious of the faith 
which is swayed by love, refusing to believe 
that anything is true because he wishes it so, 
demanding the strongest evidence for religion, 
and searching it with severity. Upon the 
intellectual side he is the type of honest, 
thorough, relentless criticism. Thomas may 
be charged with a certain foolishness of love 
who desired to die with Christ, though his 
death could be of no service ; he might be 
charged with a certain extremity of scepticism, 
who demanded unreasonable evidence ; but 
there is one charge which never can be 
brought against this disciple—he was never 
shallow nor insincere, either in his love or in 
his doubt. If he loved his Master with the 
loyalty of a dumb unreasoning animal, he 
loved Him all the more when his Master was 
dead, and if he hesitated to receive Christ’s 
teaching on the Unseen World when his 
Master was with him, he was ten times more 
cautious when his Master’s lips were sealed in 
death. 

During the Resurrection days Thomas 
outdid himself in scepticism, and he made three 
mistakes which show the defects of his par- 
ticular character. For one thing, he left the 
company of the Apostles and secluded him- 


self in some solitary place, and in so doing 
he followed the example of Simon Peter 
without Peter’s excuse. Simon went apart 
because he had sinned publicly against his 
Lord, and was ashamed to look his brethren 
in the face; Thomas went apart because 
he had lost his Lord, and would only, as he 
considered, be saddened by the sight of 
his friends. With the penitent Apostle 
one has deep sympathy, and one ¢annot 
blame him. If a Christian has denied the 
Lord before men, and cast a stumbling- 
block in the path of his brethren, it would 
be effrontery for him to show himself as if 
nothing had happened, and by his presence 
to force that sin upon their notice. It is 
becoming that one who has so fallen should 
walk very softly and hide himself for a little 
in a secret place, where he may lay his corm 
trite heart at the feet of the Saviour. When 
he has made his peace with the Lord, then 
let him rejoin his brethren and make his 
peace with them, and he is fortunate who, 
during his season of penitence, has some 
John to keep him company. But when a 
man’s love is stronger than ever, so that he 
would rather have died than denied his Lord, 
and when it is his faith which has failed, so 
that he can no longer believe in the Lord, 
whom yet he loves, then his wisdom is to 
shun solitude and keep himself ever in the 
fellowship of his brethren. This man is not 
a deserter who can only come back to his 
place with the amnesty of his captain ; he is 
a gallant soldier who has been grievously 
wounded and requires the care of his fellows. 
Let him rejoin the colours, though it be on 
his hands and feet through loss of blood, 
and the whole regiment will bid him welcome 
and take him into its charge, for the regiment 
is proud of the man who falls fighting, and 
the deeper the wound the more it honours 
him. 

The poorest company for a sceptic like 
Thomas was himself, and the worst of all 
remedies was loneliness. Alone he could 
only brood over his doubts and nurse his 
fears till it would seem to him that immor- 
tality was a dream and death ended all. 
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Best for him to place himself with those who 
loved the same Lord, and, even with the 
feeblest faith, are still waiting for Him. 

As one climbs the hillside and leaves the 
valley beneath, he escapes from the miasma 
with its dangerous germs, and in proportion 
as the sceptic associates with believers his 
soul will drink in faith as through its pores. 
While isolation may be a condition of reco- 
very for some diseases, it is the aggravation of 
scepticism, and many honest and mournful 
victims of this spiritual disease would have 
been cured long ago if they had not kept 
themselves apart from the body of Christian 
people. If they were only willing to worship 
with those who on the Lord’s Day celebrate 
Hisresurrection, they would find in this buoy- 
ant faith one of the evidences which they seek, 
and might even find that Lord whom they 
desire. What Thomas missed by his gloomy 
spirit and foolish absence! Had he been in 
the upper room with his brethren he would 
have heard the testimony of the faithful 
women to the Lord’s resurrection, and the 
witness of Peter and John to the empty 
grave ; he would have seen the glad return 
of Peter, pardoned and restored, and the 
faces of Cleopas and his friends, when they 
came back from Emmaus. He would have 
been one of that fortunate company to whom 
the Lord revealed Himself on the evening of 
Easter Day, and to whom He gave their 
great commission. All those beautiful experi- 
ences of the religious life Thomas _ lost 
because he separated himself from the 
gathering of Christ’s friends. 

Thomas also made the mistake, and for 
this he deserves to be very much blamed, of 
refusing the testimony of Christ’s disciples. 
It was nothing to him that Mary Mag- 
dalene had seen the Lord, yet surely she 
knew Him well; or that Peter had had an 
interview with his Master, with its sacred 
circumstances; or that Cleopas had beheld 
the Lord in the breaking of bread ; or that a 
whole company of disciples had heard Him 
say “Peace be unto you.” No doubt they were 
simple folk, but yet they were honest and affec- 
tionate. Perhaps they were not so clever as 
Thomas, but they could tell Thomas what he 
did not know. There is apt to be a flavour of 
intellectual superiority in the Thomas type 
ef mind, and a certain amount of self-com- 
dlacency mingles with its sincere regret. 
“My dear old mother,” says some modern 


Thomas, “had no doubts, and I wish she 
could have given to me her simple and un- 
questioning faith; but there has been a great 
change since her day; she knew her Bible 
and her ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ but she had 
never heard of Biblical criticism, nor had 
she read any science.” And the son allows 
it to he understood, and indeed is convinced 
himself that the reason of his scepticism is 
the strenuousness of his intellect and the 
breadth of his reading. He is suffering, he 
feels, from the defects of his qualities, he 
is hindered from the obedience of faith by 
the mastery of his mind. Is he sure that 
he knows so much and his mother knew so 
little about religion, for it is not literature 
and science, but religion which is the matter 
in hand? He tells us that his mother was 
the finest saint he ever saw, and he does not 
boast about his own sainthood. Where did 
she get her patience, her humility, her 
kindness, her trust? Was it not in fellow- 
ship with the risen Lord, and was not her 
life hid with Christ in God? This was her 
testimony, and it was proved by her life, by 
evidence as real and tangible as the facts of 
science. Why should her testimony not be 
received in the matter that she knew? Is it 
not more than likely that she was right, and 
Christ is risen from the dead? Is it nota 
limitation of intellect to refuse her evidence ? 

And Thomas n:ade a third mistake when 
he demanded unreasonable evidence of the 
Resurrection. No sooncr had the Lord 
revealed Himself in the upper room than 
the disciples, with the kindliness of those 
early days, remembered Thomas, and we can 
imagine the regret of John that one disciple 
was missing when Jesus came, and that 
disciple the man who loved the Lord with all 
his heart. John’s heart would go out in 
pity from that room, full of light and peace, 
to the dark and hopeless chamber where 
Thomas kept company with his unbelief. 
Their joy would not be complete until 
Thomas shared it, and in the true spirit of 
their Lord they sought out their doubting 
brother and carried him the good tidings, 
only to be disappointed. It seems as if 
Thomas was afraid that his reason might be 
conquered by his hope, and so he went to 
an extremity of precaution. It was not 
enough for him that the women had seen 
Christ and Peter had spoken with Christ, 
and Christ had walked with two disciples, 
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and that He had given peace to the whole 
company. Thomas must see Him with his 
own eyes; and even eyesight would not be 
enough to convince his mind ; he must not 
only see Christ’s hands, but he must put his 
finger into the print of the nails; he must 
not only see Christ’s side, but must thrust 
his hand into the wound. He not only 
demanded the evidence of the senses, but 
insisted upon the proof of touch, which is 
the most material of the senses. If he could 
not only see and touch, but also handle 
Christ, then he would believe that Christ 
had risen, and so he laid down to the 
horrified disciples his ultimatum, beyond 
which he could not go, from which he would 
not recede. Had this been any other than 
Thomas his brethren might well have been 
angry, for this was the very madness of 
intellectual obstinacy ; but the form of his 
condition had its own pathos, and showed 
that his scepticism was shot through with 
love. One gathers from the minuteness and 
the repetition of his wrong-headed demand 
that a fond sad memory had been dwelling 
all those weary hours upon the Passion of 
the Master, and that his love had made its 
home in the wounds of the Lord. He still 
saw the print of the nails and the spear 
thrust in the Lord’s side, and nothing could 
turn away his affection from this last picture 
of his Lord. Through that ghastly wound 
Thomas had gone out into darkness, wounded 
unto death, and through the same door only 
would he come back to life with his living 
Lord. “Except I thrust my hand into His 
side.” It is a fearful request, but for the 
love which made so much of the Lord’s suf- 
fering, let Thomas be forgiven the scepticism 
which asks such unspiritual evidence. 

Christ outdid Himself in His kindness to 
Thomas. When Thomas laid down the 
final condition on which he would believe 
he was speaking, although he knew it not, 
into wiser and kindlier ears than those of 
his fellow disciples, and although Thomas 
had refused to join himself to the company 
in the upper room, he could not prevent 
the Lord of that company coming to his 
room. If John bethoughthimself of Thomas, 
much more did the Lord, and if the disciples 
had it in their hearts to visit the solitary they 
did not anticipate the Master. The Lord 
who found out Peter in his place of retreat 
was not unmindful of His other friend, and 
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the moanings of Thomas through the night 
watches were not unheard of Jesus. We 
may hide ourselves from the disciples whom 
we attempted to despise for their fond 
simplicity, we cannot hide ourselves from 
the Master; and when our unbelieving heart, 
sick of its unbelief, relieves itself in foolish 
words, they pass into the heart of Christ. 
The disciples left the lodging of Thomas, 
cast down and disconsolate, because they 
had no hope now that Thomas would ever 
believe, and Thomas sat down in his misery 
to eat out his heart with sorrow. Thomas 
had done his worst and the disciples had 
done their best, and it remained the cruellest 
of situations—a disciple refusing to believe 
that the Lord had risen and breaking his 
heart because he could not believe. The 
disciples have done what they could, and 
they have done well, for they have refused 
to be content without Thomas, and they 
have sought him out in their charity, and 
they have pleaded with him as with a 
brother, and they have entered into his 
sufferings. They have deserved well of 
Thomas and they have deserved well of the 
Master, and the Master Himself will now 
deal with Thomas. 

Thomas had asked for a sign, and Jesus 
had no love for signs, because He thought 
that they ministered only to the love of 
wonder, and because He suspected the 
spirit which asked for them. When the 
Pharisees required a sign, He called them 
an evil and adulterous generation, and 
through all His Ministry He never conde- 
scended to work a single miracle in order to 
win His enemies to His side. No request 
was more likely to offend the Lord, or to 
make Him angry, than this very thing which 
Thomas asked, and on which he staked his 
faith. There was, however, a wide difference 
between the Pharisees crying out for a sign 
that they might gratify their curiosity and, if 
possible, put Christ to confusion, and a heart- 
broken disciple desiring an unquestionable 
proof that his faith had not been in vain and 
that his love had not lost his Lord. Jesus 
can distinguish between those who hate Him 
and those who love Him, although they may 
fall sometimes into the same error and 
speak with the same tongue. For an un- 
believer like the Pharisee—shallow, insincere, 
unloving—Jesus will make no concession ; 
but for a sceptic like ‘Thomas—earnest, loyal, 
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and tender—there is nothing that our Master 
is not willing to do. What He refused 
yesterday to another kind of man He will 
give to-day to this man; He will not stand 
upon His dignity, or upon His consistency, 
with Thomas ; the Master will forget every- 
thing except that the light has gone out of a 
brave man’s life through despair of love, and 
that it is in His power to light the lamp 
again. We may very well take from a friend 
what we would not take from a stranger, and 
we forget his foolishness because of his 
affection, for strangers are nothing to us, 
but friends are few. ‘There was not so much 
love in the world that Jesus could afford to 
lose a true heart like Thomas, not so much 
honesty of mind that Jesus would scruple 
about convincing Thomas. What a patient, 
faithful, hopeless love was his! Was it so 
that he could not forget “the print of the 
nails ”?—then he should see them again if he 
so desired. Was it so that the gaping wound 
in the Master’s side had never departed from 
before his eyes?—then Thomas shall handle 
it if it please him. There is nothing the 
Lord will not do, that the load may be lifted 
from off the heart of Thomas and he may 
know that the wounds of his Friend are for 
ever healed and that no spear will ever again 
pierce his risen Lord. 

And Thomas in the end outdid himself in 
faith, so that the kindness of the Lord had 
its full recompense of reward. If the dis- 
ciples went back disheartened from the place 
where Thomas lodged, and reported that 
their visit had been of no avail, they were 
wrong, and had not done justice either to 
Thomas or to themselves, for though he had 
not been moved by their arguments and had 
not become partaker of their faith, he was 
touched by their kindness and they had 
conquered his heart. Their faces and their 
words had brought back the days of pleasant 
fellowshipandhis lonelinessgrew unendurable. 
On the next Lord’s Day, as the disciples 
meet in the upper room to comfort one 
another with the remembrance of the Lord’s 
Resurrection, who should come in but 
Thomas! Be sure he was welcome, 
and his coming made glad their hearts. 
And now there remained only one thing to 
complete their joy, and within every heart 
there was one prayer that the Lord would 
come and reveal Himself to them and to 
Thomas. Suddenly and mysteriously, as 


before, Jesus appeared, and when He has 
saluted the disciples with His word of peace 
He turns to Thomas. While the Apostle 
refused to meet with his brethren Jesus 
might be with him, but He was hidden. So 
soon as Thomas took his place once more 
among the disciples Jesus revealed Himself. 
‘Thy finger into the print of the nails,’ didst 
thou say, Thomas? - It is granted thee, that 
thou mayest believe. Behold my hand! 
Reach hither thy finger. ‘Thy hand into my 
side,’ Thomas, didst thou say? This also is 
granted thee, that thou mayest believe. Be- 
hold myside! Whereis thy hand? Thrustitin.” 
Everything which he had asked was offered 
him exactly as he asked it, and, strange to 
say, Thomas refused to avail himself of his 
Master’s kindness. He reached hither no 
finger, he thrust in no hand, he cast aside 
his own conditions, and having declared 
that he would never believe unless he was 
allowed to handle his Lord’s body, when the 
Lord in His immense condescension offered 
Himself for the handling, Thomas would 
not lay a finger upon Him, What need to 
touch when he had seen and heard? Before 
him stood his Friend of Galilee, and to be 
assured that Jesus was alive was enough to 
satisfy the heart of Thomas. 

He was to know more than that, and his 
faith was to rise higher than he had ever 
hoped, for now it appeared that Jesus had 
not only been risen from the dead while he 
supposed Him to be lying in the grave, but 
Jesus had been thinking of him and been 
with him during those past days. Jesus had 
heard him declare his unbelief, and had seen 
the tears of his heart ; Jesus had taken note 
of his exact words, and had repeated them 
that evening. The Master had not been 
angry, but more merciful than ever; He had 
not refused him his bold request, but had 
offered him all that he asked. What manner 
of man was this who could stand unseen in 
a disciple’s room and knew the thought of a 
disciple’s heart! This was more than the 
friend of Galilee, and more than any master 
of mere flesh and blood. To be present 
everywhere and to feel with every heart, and 
to have mercy upon the weakest and the 
saddest, this is dwine. And the faith of 
Thomas, which had descended lower than 
that of any other disciple, rose highest of 
them all. He had imagined that if his 
request were granted and he had verified the 
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wounds of his friend he would kneel at 
Jesus’s feet and cry, “My Master”; but now 
he had passed Friend and Master, and 
Thomas made the great confession, “ My 
Lord and my God.” 

Blessed was Thomas, who, having seen, 
believed ; more blessed they who without 
sight are able to believe. Sight may, doubt- 
less, be an aid to faith, as the physical 
revelation of the Lord helped Thomas, as 
the Bread and Wine help us in the Holy 
Supper, but the supreme and convincing 
evidence of the risen Lord is our fellowship 
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with Him and His grace towards us. It is 
His patience, His understanding, His charity, 
His loving-kindness. Who is this keeping 
vigil with us through our night of doubt, 
entering into our secret thoughts, answering 
our deepest questions, strengthening us to 
watch as those that watch for the morning, 
and then appearing to our spiritual vision 
with morning songs? With Thomas, who, if 
he believed late, believed most perfectly, and 
with the Church of all the ages, which has 


one voice, we answer, “My Lord and my 
God.” 
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at.” So the neighbours said : and 

so her parents thought, and, per- 

haps, poor Anne herself was the 
most conscious of all of that sad fact. Very 
few of her friends ever knew how deep, deep 
down in that humble heart of hers was an 
almost painful longing to be better-looking. 

Her sisters were married and out in the 
world, and Anne stayed at home looking 
after her father and mother in their pretty 
little village in Warwickshire. 

“We don’t mind growing old for our- 
selves,” her mother grumbled one day, “ but 
I always says to the master, I must be careful 
to just keep along, or whatever will become 
of Anne when we are gone? Why she is 
getting on, she is twenty-seven, and never an 
offer yet, or a chance of one !” 

“‘ Never you fret, Mrs. Hunter; Anne will 
do better than all of us one day, see if she 
don’t,” laughed her neighbour, who often 
came in to have a gossip, and she shook her 
kind head and looked round the clean little 
room, and added: “Well, with all those 
sixteen servants at the Hall, I'll be bound 
the windows are not kept as clean as these. 
Anne is a treasure for deeds, and they are 
better than looks.” 

Not many weeks afterwards the little village 
was in an unusual stir, for one bright Sunday 


“ S: was nothing very much to look 


morning a tall, handsome life-guardsman 
came into church, and his red coat seemed 
to light up the old building, and glittered so 
that it dazzled the women’s eyes. 

“And who would have thought that it 
was old Farmer Corbett’s son? And a rare 
wild one he was then, just about Anne 
Hunter’s age, ain’t he? But he looks five years 
younger ; that’s seeing the world, keeps one 
bright.” 

And poor Anne gave a little sigh that 
night as she went to bed, for the monotony 
of her life had made it pass very quickly, and 
it seemed but yesterday that she and Harry, 
the inseparable companions, had been danc- 
ing at the fé/e in the park hard by, and that 
after the dance they had gone to the clump 
of trees, where stood once a stately mauso- 
leum, and that there in the moonlight Harry 
had said... . But there! What was the 
good of remembering! The girls in the 
village now spoke of her as an old maid, even 
her mother complained of her age. And she 
might have married Rob, the blacksmith, 
but she had never dared tell her mother 
this, or she would have had to confess the 
reason why she did not. And the true and 
only reason was that little half-written sen- 
tence, which poor, faithful Anne had been 
remembering the whole of all these long six 
years. 
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***T suppose you will be off to it, Anne,’ her mother 
said peevishly” 


A few tears trembled down her thin cheeks, 
but she resolutely wiped them away. “What 
an old fool I am,” she said, and, with the 
courage of a Victoria Cross hero, she began 
to think instantly of some fresh baking for 
to-morrow. 

Soon after this a flower show was held in 
the park at the Hall. “I suppose you will 
be off to it, Anne,” her mother said pee- 
vishly, “and then who is toget your father’s 
tea? I am sure I am too iame to be left, 
but I suppose I shall be.” And, with a 
grumbling sigh, she put her head back on 
her arm-chair. 

It was rather provoking, certainly, that on 
that afternoon Harry Corbett came in to the 
keeper’s lodge ; he looked a bit different 
from usual, and watched Anne moving about 
quickly, with puzzled eyes. Once or twice 
the flickering firelight sprang up in the 
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kitchen, and perhaps the flames 
caught Anne’s white face, for a 
colour suddenly mounted in it, 
and remained there, transforming 
her almost into the pretty girl of 
six years ago. 

“TI can’t see that Anne is 
changed,” Harry Corbett said to 
himself. “If she is, it is in 
manner, not in face.” 

And then, after a little pause, 
he turned to her, and asked a 
direct question : 

“ Anne, will you come to the 
Hall next week, and give me a 
dance on the old green again?” 

How Anne’s eyes lighted! 
How that pretty colour shone in 
her cheeks! It was no wonder 
her father pushed his spectacles 
on his forehead as was his cus- 
tom when he looked clearly at 
any one. But Mrs. Hunter’s 
querulous voice cried: 

“Just the same with all the 
young people. It’s enjoyment, 
enjoyment all the day long, and 
what’s to become of the old 
people? If Anne goes, who’s to 
get our tea ready? Folks are 
so inconsistent nowadays.” 

And then it seemed to Harry 
Corbett, as he stood there, as if 
some envious fairy had raised a 
spiteful wand, for lo! that pretty 
youth vanished, the light in her eyes 
faded, and a white-faced, middle-aged woman 
with patient eyes, turned round, and 
answered : 

“But you know, mother, I promised you 
I would not leave you.” 

It would be endowing Corporal Corbett 
with too much virtue if we said he was 
pleased with Anne’s answer; I, for one, 
believe he was a little annoyed, and thought 
that, for once, Anne might have attended to 
his request. But as he left the old thatched 
house, with its pretty, long porch running 
along the front of it, and watched the shadows 
hurrying across the beautiful park beyond, 
his momentary vexation vanished. 

‘*‘ She’s the woman for a wife, after all,” he 
said. ‘She would keep one’s house straight 
and not go gadding all day long.” 

Then he sauntered, whistling, past the 
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new Church and coffee-house, and turned 
into the old quaint village. 

«Country seems a bit dull like ?” said the 
busy blacksmith at his forge, as Harry passed 
by. 

“No!” roared Harry emphatically, “there’s 
no place like home.” 

And at that instant Anne, with her care- 
worn face, had gone into her own room, and, 
with an unwonted cry, was sobbing as if her 
heart would break; not—oh, no !—not for 
the annual flower show at the Hall, but for 
her own departed girlhood. 


Almost every evening, after that last visit of 
the Corporal’s to the keeper’s cottage, he 
seemed to spend walking over to the tiny 
village of Newborrow, and coming back a 
short cut passed the lakes and the green 
drive to the road, by the keeper’s gate. 

“ There’s that Harry Corbett again,” Mrs. 
Hunter would say, sitting in her 
armchair in the long porch. “ What- 
ever brings him round by New- 
borrow every evening ?” 

“ A girl, my dear,” chuckled her 
husband. “ Ain’t a girl generally 
the cause of most lads’ idleness ? ” 

“Thank goodness none of mine 
never were; they would have known 
the reason why if they had!” said 
his wife. ‘But it’s Rose Gressly, 
then ; her mother told me she had 
given up her place; and she’s an 
impudent hussy, just the one to 
dance aftera soldier. Here, Anne ! 
Do you hear young Corbett has 
gone courting Rose Gressly ?” 

“No,” answered Anne’s voice 
from the sitting-room within. “I 
never hear any gossip.” 

But “it’s Rose Gressly ” danced 
in dark letters over the white cloth 
she was hemming. “It’s Rose 
Gressly,” ticked the old clock on 
the wall. ‘It’s Rose Gressly,” 
screamed the birds outside. 

And then, just then, the familiar 
tall figure, cane in hand, came along 
the green drive, and suddenly 
Anne seized up her work, and, 
crushing it in her hand, threw it 
into her work-basket by her, and, 
jumping up, went out of the back 
door, and into the park behind. 





When Harry came up, his eyes looked 
lingeringly into the parlour. There was 
Anne’s chair, and Anne’s work, but quiet 
Anne had vanished, and somehow Harry 
did not seem himself, and his visit was quite 
short. 

“That Rose had put him out,” Mrs. 
Hunter said. 

And so the days went on, and the flower 
show came round, and in the morning Cor- 
poral Corbett looked in at his friends, and 
as he went out, he just turned his head and 
said quite carelessly : 

“ Have you changed your mind, Anne?” 

Poor Anne flushed again, her longing:to 
go was so great, but she answered ‘simply, 
“ No, Harry, I can’t.” 

And he never said he was sorry, but ‘he 
went out of the porch humming a gay tune. 

«‘ And it is Rose he will dance with,” said 
Anne sadly to herself. 
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“Sobbing as if her heart would break” 
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“It’s Rose—it’s Rose,” ticked the clock. 
* * * . * 

Later on came a sound of bright music, 
for a band from Birmingham had arrived, 
and had taken up its station under a clump 
of old forest trees in the park; and then, 
soon after, crowds of hurrying people from 
the neighbouring villages passed through the 
gate and up the green drive. 

“There goes Rose! Dear me, how she 
is dressed. I suppose those smart ribbons 
are all for the Corporal,” laughed old Hunter, 
as he lit his pipe. 

“‘ Dress and merry-making are the ruination 
of the nation,” said Mrs. Hunter sententiously, 
“and whatever folks are coming to, I can’t 
tell. Here,Anne! Where have you got to? 
Why don’t you come and look at all the 
finery ?” 

And Anne did not answer; she had not 
even changed her dress as usual, but had 


‘Time went back and waited for that half-finished sentence 
of six years ago to be said” 
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kept on her morning frock, her sleeves were 
still tucked up, her elbows and arms were 
rather red from the scrubbing she had done, 
she had thrown a handkerchief over her head. 

“Well? I never did see such a picture 
of a working spinster as you make,” the old 
mother laughed, as Anne came into the little 
parlour once forachair. The parlour opened 
into the long porch. 

“What's that ?” said her husband, taking 
the pipe out of his mouth. “There ain’ta girl 
in the whole of the show to compare to ours, 
mother, and if any one says aught against that 
a 

Here the gate which shut the garden in 
from the park suddenly clicked, and before 
Anne could get back into the safe-keeping of 
the kitchen, who should stand in front of her 
but Corporal Corbett. 

«“ Anne,” he said, and his voice sounded 
almost harsh, it was so very decided. ‘“ You 
said me no when I asked you to 
come to the show; you can have 
nothing to say against a walk for 
no merry-making, so will you come 
over to Parson’s Hill this afternoon.” 

For a moment a colour rose 
in poor Anne’s tired face, as she 
first thought of how she had been 
caught in her “ cleaning-up” dress, 
and next that Parson’s Hill is the 
beautiful wooded field hill lying in 
Newborough parish, and a certain 
little demon of jealousy, who loves 
to attend and make mischief in a 
courtship, whispered in her ear, 
“ It’s to tell you there about Rose 
Gressly.” 

She was going to say no, which 
might have been a larger no than 
she guessed, and might have meant 
no to love and joy and happiness 
to two faithful but perhaps foolish 
people standing face to face, when 
good old William Hunter rapped 
his stick on the stone and cried : 

“Put on your hat, girl, and go. 
It’s a crying shame to keep you for 
ever attending upon us.” 

And before Anne really realised 
what she was doing she had gone 
upstairs, and in a few minutes was 
changed into the neat brown- 
dressed woman, whom love and mar- 
riage had many years passed by. 


But 
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But somehow Time has sometimes a very 
charming way of “harking back,” and when 
those two old friends climbed the Parson’s 
Hill, and looked down upon the beautiful 
park below them and watched the sunset 
clouds gathering in the heavens above the 
Licky Hills, then I believe it was that 
Time went back and waited for that half- 
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finished sentence of six years ago to be 
said. 

Anyhow, when they returned to the keeper’s 
lodge, Corporal Corbett looked as proud as if 
he had gained high promotion ; and faithful, 
hard-working Anne’s face was full of a sweet 
content, and a peaceful evening sunshine, 
which, thank God, shines still in many lives. 
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By LEONARD W. LILLINGSTON 


HE Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage is 
unique among his contemporaries. 
They preach to congregations, he 
to whole continents; they are re- 
stricted to one language, he lays a score 
under contribution: for a quarter of a cen- 
tury since he conceived the idea of a 
partnership between the Press and the 
Pulpit. It was a happy inspiration. At 
the present time no less than three thousand 
papers publish his sermons every week. 
They are translated into every European 
language, and into many of the dialects of 
Asia. He has an audience of thirty-millions 
of people. 

Dr. Talmage is sixty-eight, and it is forty- 
four years since he was ordained. Hecomes 
of good New England stock. Tollemache 
written phonetically became sometimes Tal- 
mage, sometimes Talmash. He has been 
twice married. He was left a considerable 
fortune by his first wife, who speculated in 
real estate. The present Mrs. Talmage, 
whom he married in 1898, was a Mrs. 
Coller. 

It was his connection with Brooklyn which 
first made him famous. ‘The Doctor went 
there from Philadelphia in 1869; he received 
three simultaneous invitations to Brooklyn, 
Chicago and San Francisco. Three months 
after his arrival, the first Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle was built of iron and wood, with 
accommodation for three thousand persons. 
The Central Presbyterian Church would no 
longer hold the immense number of people 
who flocked to hear him. An iron church 
at that date was anew thing. Dr. Talmage 
also made the seats free, and in place of the 


choir introduced congregational singing. 
Whilst it was building he visited this country 
for the first time. He has crossed the 
Atlantic fifteen times since then. 

Three successive Tabernacles met with the 
same fate; they were destroyed by fire. 
The first was burned down one Sunday 
morning shortly before the hour of service. 
The second Tabernacle cost thirty thousand 
pounds and held five thousand people. He 
was its minister for fifteen years. Then it 
was destroyed, again upon a Sunday morn- 
ing. It was insured for thirty thousand 
pounds; an appeal followed for twenty 
thousand more, to erect a larger and better 
building. But a still larger sum yas forth- 
coming, for the third Tabernacle cost eighty 
thousand pounds. In three years and a 
half it shared the fate of the other two. 

It was the third day of the celebration of 
Dr. Talmage’s twenty-five years’ pastorate in 
Brooklyn. In a few days he was to start 
upon a tour round the world. The reading 
of letters of congratulation from all parts of 
the globe, on the second day, had alone 
occupied more than an hour. At the con- 
clusion of the noonday service, when 
fortunately only twenty or thirty persons, 
out of the thousands who had filled the 
building, were left, Mrs. Talmage noticed a 
tongue of flame leaping from the top of the 
organ, upon which the organist was still 
playing. Dr. Talmage narrowly escaped 
with his life: as he turned to go into the 
vestry one of the organ pipes fell with a 
crash upon the spot where he had stood but 
a moment before. In ten minutes the whole 
of the building was involved. The fire 
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spread to the surrounding buildings. The 
value of the property destroyed amounted to 
more than a quarter of a million. 

The Doctor came to the conclusion that 
he could not ask his congregation to build 
him another church. He became minis- 
ter to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Washington. He resigned his post a year 
ago in order, as he told me, to have more 
time to devote to preaching and lecturing 
engagements and 
to religious jour- 
nalism. For he 
writes nine-tenths 
of the editorial 
matter for his 
paper, the New 
York Christian 
Herald. At his 
first visit to Lon- 
don this year he 
was charged with 
a special mission 
on behalf of this 
paper. Its readers 
had_ contributed 
fifty thousand 
pounds towards 
the relief of the 
sufferers by the 
Indian famine. 
The American 
Government, at 
his instance, had 
provided a vessel 
for the transit of 
two hundred thou- 
sand bushels of 
corn. Over here 
he interviewed the 
Secretary of State 
for India, and 
our own Govern- 
ment granted a vessel for the same purpose. 

He was taking a holiday besides, as he 
said. The Doctor’s idea of a_ holiday 
would not appeal to many of us. Sermons 
and lectures at every place of importance 
which he visits, both here and on the 
Continent. But to a man of his vitality 
travelling is a holiday. He is youthful at 
sixty-four, with a gaiety of spirit quite un- 
quenchable,—the cheeriest of optimists, the 
most human and wholesome of men. You 
would expect that with his experiences he 
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would have grown somewhat d/asé of ordi- 
nary effects. But his stock of sympathy seems 
to be constant. He is positively naive at 
times. His humour is irresistible. It 
flashes now in epigram, now in some laugh- 
able piece of exaggeration, which reminds 
you that you are talking to the countryman 
of James Russell Lowell and Mark Twain, 
He is, for example, speaking of his trip to 
Russia and his interview with Alexander III, 
He is profoundly 
convinced that 
Russia and the 
Russians are ha- 
bitually misrepre- 
sented. Without 
taking the truth 
of all the Doctor’s 
conclusions for 
granted, his views 
are a useful cor- 
rective to our dis- 
like of Russia. 

“It came by 
cablegram,” he 
says with a 
twinkle, ‘‘and 
was published 
throughout Ame- 
rica that a Russian 
woman had eaten 
a whole child at 
one meal. The 
woman was not 
especially hungry 
or straitened in 
circumstances. I 
suppose that there 
were hundreds 
and thousands of 
people fools 
enough to believe 
it.” 

But he is very much in earnest in this 
matter. He was accorded an interview with 
Alexander III., with the now Dowager Em- 
press, and with the present Emperor. His 
paper sent a shipload of food-stuffs to Russia 
during the famine. He was chaired in the 
streets of St. Petersburg ; among his house- 
hold gods is a gold enamelled tea-service 
presented to him by the former Emperor. 

The misrepresentation of Russia he thinks 
is due to warring commercial interests and 
national jealousy. 
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THE REV. DR. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 


The Doctor has another story to the 
point. He was starting from London for 
the Russian capital when a friend said: 

“You surely are not thinking of visiting 
St. Petersburg! Have you not seen the 
morning papers, with an account of the out- 
break of cholera there?” 

The Doctor looked at his paper. One 
thousand five hundred cases of cholera were 
reported ; the city was divided into hospital 
districts; the inhabitants were flying in 
terror. But he went his way. There was 
not a single case of cholera in all St. Peters- 
burg. The report, however, had done its 
work. The hotel where he stayed, with 
room for hundreds of guests, contained 
about twenty. 

He remarks, with a glow of patriotism, 
that addressing an audience, three-fourths 
Russian, there were two names which they 
recognised at once and applauded to the 
echo, George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. Russia, he thinks, is the land of 
the emigrant of the future. There will, 
sooner or later,be no more room in America; 
those in search of land will have to go to 
Greater Russia instead. 

Nor does the Doctor spare those of his 
countrymen who disparage Russian methods 
of government. Do they urge the familiar 
indictment of “a despotism tempered by 
assassination”? He replies that during the 
same term of years two American presidents 
were assassinated and only one Czar. 

Though the Doctor has travelled so widely 
he confesses to an ingrained dislike of the 
sea. Has he not written, in I think one 
of his most picturesque passages in his 
works: “ The ocean is a great liar, It 
says: ‘Come aboard the ship: I will pass 
you to other continents on pavements of 
sapphire. Did you ever see a richer blue 
than that with which I dye my depths? 
Did you ever see a richer lace than that into 
which I weave my billows? Did you ever 
see a gayer plume than the feathery foam 
with which I adorn my crests? Did you 
ever hear a more devotional psalm than that 
which I echo for my voyagers? Step 
aboard. Iam mildand beautiful and trust- 
Worthy.’ But the ocean is a hundred thou- 

and Bengal tigers. They run their paws 
up the side of the ship and say, ‘Why 
lake these people into New York harbour ? 

ive them to us! You must think that 
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ocean billows are never hungry. How we 
would like with our long tongues to lick 
their blood! Give us that ocean steamer !’” 
“The only part of a voyage which I enjoy 
is going ashore,” he said to me drily. 

But he has had some exciting expcriences 
on land. Crossing the American continent 
by the overland route the Pullman in which 
he was seated gave half a dozen angry jerks. 
Were they derailed or was there something 
wrong with the track? The supports of a 
bridge had given way, loosened by the floods. 
Fortunately it held till they had passed over. 
Upon the same day an avalanche of rocks 
rushed down upon the line and blocked the 
way. The crowbar and pick proving in- 
effectual, the line was finally cleared by blast- 
ing. ‘Travelling in Wales a_ well-dressed 
man got into the Doctor’s compartment. He 
took out a knife and for an hour was 
occupied in trying to split a sheet of paper 
edgeways. The suspicions of his fellow 
travellers were presently justified. He was 
mad. A lady, frenzied with terror, tried to 
jump from the train, and had to be re- 
strained by force. The communication cord 
would not work. ‘There was a struggle, the 
madman was overpowered and finally fell 
in convulsions into the lap of one of the 
passengers. Just when all danger seemed 
past the train dashed into a tunnel. Every- 
one sat, their nerves on edge, expecting 
every minute to be attacked in the dark. 
Fortunately, when the train, emerging from 
the tunnel, drew up at the next station, the 
man was found still lying helpless and was 
removed without difficulty. 

The Doctor has preached in Jerusalem ; 
on Mars Hill; at Constantinople; at 
Hawaii; in all the chief cities of Europe, 
India, the United States and Australasia. 
He has preached intheatres hundreds of times; 
in engine-houses; in all sorts of buildings 
hastily hired for the occasion. He told me 
that the largest audience he had ever had 
was in this country at the celebration of the 
anniversary of the Hyde Park Mission, a few 
years ago. I suggested that at these open- 
air gatherings the speaker was generally 
inaudible to the greater part of his audience. 
He assured me that friends upon the outer- 
most rim of the crowd told him afterwards 
that they had heard every word. 

The Doctor preaches extempore. But 
his sermons are the result of careful prepara- 
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tion. ‘I think it an insult to a congrega- 
tion,” he said, “ for a man to come to them 
without careful preparation.” He dictates his 
published sermons to the shorthand writer. 

He takes no half-hearted views as to 
America’s new policy of expansion and coloni- 
sation. 

“I believe,” he said, “‘that it has been 
providentially arranged that our nation 
should enlarge its borders. President 
McKinley had no idea what would follow on 
the war with Spain. We have not chosen 
it; it has been thrust upon us. The 
Philippine Islands, for the present at any 
rate, are incapable of governing themselves. 
A more civilised Government must hold the 
reins of power for a time; and why not 
America? I believe that through Great 
Britain and America the whole world will 
come to range itself under the banner of 
Christianity and civilisation. American 
sympathy with the Boers is only the political 
move of a small party in the States. It 
doesn’t amount to anything. England and 
the United States are mother and daughter.” 

The Doctor has no room for the rancour 
provoked against this country a century since 
by a foolish king and an ill-advised ministry, 
If it was taught in the American school- 
books of his day he has forgotten it. 

“England, Scotland and Ireland,” he 
says, ‘have always treated me magnificently. 
I am swamped for the work of criticism,— 
shaking hands with thousands of people in 
halls and churches and at railway stations, 
till my right hand is disabled and only fit tor 
a sling, because of the stout grips, accom- 
panied by emphatic ‘God bless you !’” 

Dr. Talmage visited Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden by express invitation. They took 
a walk together and Mr. Gladstone showed 
him here and there the stumps of the trees 
he had cut down. During most of the time 
they talked together upon religious and 
political topics. 

‘‘T asked him,” said Dr. Talmage, “ if 
the passage of the years had confirmed or 
weakened his faith in Christianity. He 
halted upon a hillside and looking me 
earnestly in the eyes said : 

“«Dr. Talmage, my only hope for the 
world is in the bringing of the human mind 
into contact with the divine revelation. 
There is only one question, and that is how 
to apply it to all circumstances and con- 


ditions. It can and will correct all that is 
wrong.’ ” 

He presented the Doctor with a copy of 
his translation into Greek of “ Jesu, Lover 
of my Soul.” Dr. Talmage tried to induce 
Mr. Gladstone to visit America and promised 
him a splendid reception, but he replied: 
‘<1 am too old now.” 

The Doctor has the profoundest admira- 
tion for the genius of John Ruskin, and was 
fortunate enough to meet him at Coniston. 

‘*‘ He looked a great man worn out,” said 
Dr. Talmage. “Beard full and tangled. 
Soft hat drawn down over his forehead. 
Signs of physical weakness and determination 
not to show it. He deprecated any appre- 
ciation of his wonderful services to the 
world.” 

The day or night, says the Doctor, when 
a man first meets with Ruskin’s works starts 
a new era in that man’s history. A volume 
of selections from his works was the form in 
which he first read him. It was in the 
early days of his ministry. 

Dr. Talmage visited Calcutta, Benares, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, and found con- 
gregations everywhere. He particularly 
values the testimony of a missionary who, 
at the close of a service, told him of a 
tribesman who had been converted to 
Christianity by reading one of his sermons. 
A more dramatic occurrence happened to 
him at home. A man came to hear him 
who had committed a burglary the night 
before. He showed the Doctor a quantity 
of magnificent jewellery, a part of the spoil. 
Dr. Talmage made him restore all he had 
stolen to the rightful owners. 

The Doctor is a profound believer in 
physical recreation. In his home at Wash- 
ington he has a room fitted asa gymnasium, 
with parallel bars, leaping board, punching 
bag and so forth. Upon his travels he 
takes ten minutes’ exercise each morning in 
the room of his hotel. When opportunity 
offers he—at sixty-eight—takes a run along 
a country road. ‘This gave rise to a rather 
laughable incident, for on one occasion a 
member of his congregation, thinking that 
he had taken leave of his senses, gave chase. 

There is an impression that Dr. Talmage 
charges large fees as a preacher. I am glad 
to be able to correct it. He makes no 
charge; he even pays his own personal 
expenses. 
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HE reader whose obscrvations of 
crab-structure have been restricted 
to the heavy-bodied, thick and 
hairy-limbed creature that the 

fishmonger supplies for our table, would be 
justified in regarding the swimming power 
as one of the least likely to belong to the 
crab. As a matter of fact nearly every kind 
of crab begins life as a swimmer, and 
discards that method of locomotion at a very 
early age ; but in some that have attained to 
adult form and proportions the swimming 
capacity has not only been retained but 
greatly developed. ‘The truth is that the 
crab type of structure is susceptible of almost 
indefinite variation to fit the animal for 
widely differing habits of life. 

We all know how the backboned type of 
structure in the higher groups of animals 
has been modified so that the fore-limb has 
become the arm of a man, the leg of a horse, 
the flapper of a whale, the wing of a bird or 
the fin of a fish. Even in a more restricted 
class—the mammals—we see great differ- 
ences in the shapes and uses of the extremity 
of the same limb, forming the hand of the 
monkey, the umbrella-like false wing of the 
bat, the clawed and padded five short toes 
ot the cats, the three-toed foot of the 
rhinoceros, the twu-toed hoof of oxen and 
deer, the broad single-toed hoof of the 
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horse, and the massive pillar-like foot 
of the elephant. All these are but 
special modifications of the same 
skeletal type. 

Seeking for examples of this kind of adap- 
tation of structure to habit among the larger 
crustacea, we find that the broader-than-long 
body of the edible crab becomes the much 
longer-than-broad body of the lobster ; that 
the rounded bristly limbs become in the 
spider crabs drawn out to great length and 
slenderness, and in the swimming crabs 
flattened out into broad blades for propelling 
them through the waters. But the modifica- 
tion does not begin and end with the limbs. 
For every change in these there is a corre- 
sponding variation in the general body form, 
and in the size and mounting of the eyes. 
‘The body may become round or triangular, 
the shelly covering thick or thin, corrugated, 
thorny, velvety or perfectly smooth. Every 
one of these variations, slight as it may be, 
is correlated with some difference of habit in 
that particular species. It is impossible in 
the limits of a brief paper to range over the 
crab-world, and show in a convincing way 
the correctness of this statement; but by 
confining our remarks to the native repre- 
sentatives of one little group, we may hope 
within narrow compass to achieve that end. 
We shall, therefore, consider the British 
members of the family Portunide of the 
zoologist, or, as we may here call them, the 
Swimming Crabs, 

The crab that is most widely known in 
the living state in these islands is un- 
doubtedly the greenish Shore or Harbour 
Crab (Carcinus menas), the agile scavenger 
that may be seen above water-mar': on all 
our shores, to the delight of all juvenile 
visitors to the coast. It is not actually a 
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swimming crab, but in general structure it 
is very near them, and suggests to the 
observer the archetype from which by slight 
modification the swimming crabs might have 
been developed. In the tropics there are 
crabs that spend nearly the whole of their 
lives on land at some distance from the sea. 
We have none such here, but the shore 
crab is the nearest approach to them, being 
the most amphibious of our native species, 
and spending much of its time, between 
tides, racing along the shores in harbour 
searching for garbage. Whether above or 
below water the shore crab is equally a 
runner, tip-toeing, spider-wise, on the points 
of his eight smaller legs, and carrying the 
two heavy nipper-arms flexed under the 
front of his shell. 

Under water on a sandy bottom this crab 
can bury itself very quickly. The tips of 
the legs are thrust backwards and down- 
wards until they reach the more compact 
layers of 
sand, then 
they are 
curved to 
get a better 
hold, whilst 
the body— 
wedge- 
shaped _ be- 
hind—is 
pulled down 
in a slanting 
direction 
until only 
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the sharp front edge of the shell is left 
uncovered. Above this the stalked eyes 
can watch all that goes on along the 
bottom in all directions. Should anything 
happen that warrants activity the crab 
readily frees itself from the sand and runs to 
the spot, where perhaps a fish has fallen 
dead or wounded from the upper waters, or 
a fisherman’s baited hook has descended. 
A minute ago not a crab was to be seen on 
the bottom ; now they rise from all quarters, 
converging on the fish and fighting for the 
best bits, breaking off or crushing the limbs 
of their more successful rivals. If a baited 
hook lies on the bottom it is very soon cleared 
of the bait, but if it dangles a few feet above, 
the shore crab may only gaze longingly up to 
it. The swimming crabs here have the advan- 
tage ; with a few strokes of their propellers 
they can mount through the waters to the 
desired tit-bit. 

Glancing at this portrait of the shore 
crab, and considering it point by point in 
the light of what we know of its habits, 
we can gather some ideas upon the adapta- 
tion of structure to mode of life that will 
bear application to the structure of other 
crabs whose habits we may not know so 
well. It will be noticed that the trunk is 
narrower behind than in front—roughly one 
half of its greatest length—an important 
modification in view of its wonted back- 
ward burrowing. Then the four pairs of 
smaller limbs all end in sharp hard points 
that rapidly enter the ground. ‘These limbs 
are also flattened from the sides and their 
under edges are much thinner than the 
upper ones, a character that helps to the 
same end. ‘The two last joints of the hind- 
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CRABS THAT SWIM 


most pair of limbs are much more flattened 
than the others, and it is for this reason 
that I associate the shore crab with the 
swimming crabs, although it is no swimmer. 
If it were possible to flatten out these joints 
to a greater extent, they would become 
paddles and could doubtless be used by 
the crab for more or less effective swimming 
feats. 

Now look at the Long-legged Swimmer 
(Bathynectes longipes), and you will see that 
whilst the limbs have been made relatively 
longer and thinner, these terminal joints, 
though ending in very sharp points, have 
been much flattened out. This species does 
not appear to be much of a swimmer. 
It is a deep-water crab, spending its 
leisure imbedded up to the eyes in 
coarse sand at the bottom all 
the sea-weeds are crimson : 
hence, doubtless, the dark 
crimson or red-brown of its 
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MARBLED SWIMMER 


upper surface. Upon the advent of anything 
in the nature of food it quickly frees itself 
from the sand, and paddles up through the 
water to sample it. It should be noted 
that to overcome the obvious danger of 
weakening these terminal joints by flatten- 
ing the material, strengthening ribs run from 
end to end, and give the requisite stiffness 
tothem. To increase further their efficiency 
as paddles without adding to their weight, a 
close fringe of stiff hairs is set all round 
their edges. 

The Arch-fronted Swimmer (Portunus 
arcua‘us) is very like the shore crab at a 
glance, but the front of the shell, instead of 
having two rounded notches between the 


eyes, has a convex margin, and the hinder 
XXIX—43 
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feet are converted into slender paddles. 
The other limbs are much like those of the 
shore crab, with which it is found on oyster- 
banks. 

The Wrinkled Crab (Portunus corrugatus), 
so far as its swimming equipment is con- 
cerned, is much on a par with the last 
named ; but asits names indicate its entire 
upper surfaces are marked by transverse 
ribs. It is 
mottled with 
dark crimson, 
dirty white 


















and a little 
purple, and 
covered with 


HENSLOW’S SWIMMING CRAB 


short brown hairs. It 
is anything but com- 
mon, owing—lI believe 
—to its habitat being 
in tolerably deep water 
where the red weeds grow, and where no 
doubt its colouring and sculpture help to 
disguise it. 

The Marbled Swimmer (Portunus holsatus) 
is a larger species equally affecting deep 
water, but coming to the surface in pursuit 
of fishes. It is never seen on shore unless 
its dead body has been cast up by storms, 
or living individuals have been hauled in by 
the ground-seans. There is an advance in 
the development of the paddles in this 
species. ‘They are broader, and to increase 
their power they are well fringed with hairs, 
whilst the body-shell is thin and well polished, 
free from hairs or wrinkles. The whole 
aspect of the crab indicates lightness and 
agility. ‘Two forms of it have been recog- 
nised by some authors as distinct species, 
but careful examination and comparison of 
considerable numbers leads me to the con- 
clusion that these are merely extremes in a 
series of many gradations, chiefly due to 
adaptation to their surroundings. The 
normal form is greenish-grey minutely mottled 
with white and pale buff, whilst in others the 
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ground colour is brown or dark red with the 
same mottling of white and buff, occasionally 
with a dark red club-shaped mark in the 
centre of the back. When the crab is at 
rest waiting for its meals to come within 
sight it partially buries itself in the sand, 
leaving the upper part of its back uncovered, 
when it harmonises wonderfully with the 
sand. In truth as you gaze at the shell you 
can see the grains of sand and the larger 
rounded particles of felspar faithfully repro- 
duced there. 

A more familiar species is the Mary Crab, 
Lady Crab or Cleanser (Portunus depurator), 
which finds its way into some markets as 
food. It isacrab of neat, even graceful pro- 
portions, and of pleasing pinkish coloration. 
This is the most common of our native 
swimmers, but it is only taken at some 
distance from the shore in deep water, chiefly 
in the fishermen’s nets, where it goes to pick 
the bones of the fish that have got enmeshed. 
Such a habit, it need scarcely be said, does not 
dispose the fishermen to appreciate its beauty. 
The paddles are well developed, and the crab 
is consequently a good swimmer. But the 
most highly organised of our native species 
for this purpose is Henslow’s Swimmer 
(Polybius henslowii), known to Cornish 
fishermen as the Nipper from its habit of 
following the schools of mackerel, herring 
and pilchards, fastening upon the fishes and 
attacking them with its pincers. ‘The shell 
of this crab is exceedingly thin and glass-like, 
more nearly round than that of the other 
kinds, coloured a steely-blue with purple 
margins—a coloration that probably makes 
it less conspicuous among the blue-backed 
fishes. Not only are the hindmost limbs 
turned into powerful paddles, but all the legs 
except the pincers are to a less extent flat- 
tened and fringed, so that it can bring them 
all into play. Fishermen on our south- 
western coasts credit it with such high powers 
of swimming that they assert it successfully 
pursues the swiftest of fishes, but this is 
scarcely probab!e. What is certainly true is 
that it gets among the schools and no doubt 
there finds plenty of victims. The fish on 
their part appear to be well aware of its 
murderous propensities and retaliate by 
attacking it. From large numbers taken 
from the nets I have experienced difficulty 
in getting perfect specimens. Most of them 
have had half a paddle bitten clean off,.and 
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many of them show teeth marks across their 
backs. The one photographed for this 
illustration had the misfortune at an earlier 
period to lose its left nipper in this way, and 
had grown another, but as will be seen this 
had not nearly attained to the size of the right 
and the original. 

Another deep-water species is the Dwarf 
Swimmer (Portunus pusillus) which I have 
not figured, on account of its small size. It 
appears to be fond of haunting the floating 
corks by means of which the crabbers indi- 
cate the position of their crab-pots below, 
and here it preys upon the variety of small 
creatures that are always to be found there. 

Our last example is from the other end of 
the scale of magnitude, a rather heavily built 
and highly pugnacious crab known as the 
Velvet Fiddler (Portunus puber). ‘This fine 
fellow—he is really extremely handsome— 
may be found lurking under big stones at 
low water, and the crabbers too frequently 
find him in their crab-pots, where he rapidly 
demolishes their bait, and so reduces the 
chances of attracting the attention of the 
marketabke Jack Crab they desire to find 
there. ‘The Fiddler mostly pays the penalty 
for intrusion by being stabbed by a thole. 
His back is covered with velvet, and his 
limbs partially so, picked out with polished 
bands of blue-black. The heavy nippers 
are streaked with light blue and white and 
studded with polished white bosses; the 
joints of all the limbs connected by bright 
crimson parchment hinges, and the large 
prominent eyes are gleaming rubies. As you 
turn over the small rock under which he is 
awaiting the flood tide, the Velvet Fiddler 
at once assumes an erect attitude and holds 
up his nippers with an air that is an eloquent 
challenge to a combat. All the joints of his 
hindmost pair of legs are flattened out, 
strengthened by central and marginal bands, 
and fringed with stiff golden hairs. ‘The 
final joint ends in a sharp tapering point. 

The character of this last joint in all the 
species helps us to understand something 
of the habits of the individual. The 
broader, more rounded tip belongs to those 
crabs that partially bury themselves in fine 
sand ; those with pointed tips have to dig in 
firmer, rougher ground; and where—as in 
the Velvet Fiddler—they have stiffening 
bands and spinous tips still harder ground 
is dealt with. This habit of hiding is 
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essential to animals so highly esteemed as 
food by the majority of the larger fishes, and 
to it the whole of this group of crabs owe 
their particular form and ornamentation. 
Every species figured with this article has 
the front edge of the shell, outside the eye- 
orbits, embellished with sharp-pointed tri- 
angular lobes like the teeth of a coarse saw, 
five on each side. ‘To most persons these 
are mere meaningless ornaments, placed 
there because the crab would look strange 
without them. But there are many kinds 
of crab not so decorated, and their habits 
differ from those of the Swimmers. 

Then, again, there are certain spines on 
the nipper limbs, and long hairs on the 
upper edge of the next three pairs of legs as 
well as on the sides of the shell. Now, if 
you set one of these crabs in an aquarium 
whose floor is coated with a few inches of 
sand, you will find that at some time or 
other he will bury himself in the sand, all 
but his eyes and antennz, which will keep 
watch along the bottom, the eyes erected on 
their stalks, the antennz vibrating to trans- 
mit various sensations from the waters. 
The nippers have been folded in front of 
the mouth, and the other limbs packed as 
closely as possible to the sides. 

Now, beneath that shell on either side 
the crab keeps a set of gills, and when he 
incessantly works the pair of great outer 
jaws that stand like double doors protecting 
the smaller cutting organs within, the move 
ment also sets in motion fans within the 
gill-chambers, which in turn cause a current 
of water to flow under the lower edge of the 
shell into the chamber, over the gills and 
out by the jaws. 


If a few grains of sand 
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were to get under the edge of the shell and 
among those delicate gills they would doubt- 
less inflict great damage ; but if one or two 
grains could thus gain admission, the ever- 
flowing current would take in thousands of 
grains, and the blood purifying machinery 
would be ruined. It is to prevent such 
a disaster that the shell bears those five 
teeth, on each side and those hairs on 
its side walls, that the limbs pack up so 
closely to the shell and are crested with that 
fringe of hairs, that the nippers bear those 
spines. 

The marginal teeth with their interspaces 
form a coarse sieve holding.up the grains of 
sand whilst allowing the water to pass 
between the shell and flexed limbs. ‘The 
hairs on the sides and legs serve a similar 
office below, whilst the spines on the nipper- 
limbs prevent these limbs from folding up 
too closely to the front of the shell, but 
allow just sufficient space to permit water to 
pass free from grains of sand. Thus the crab 
has the treble advantage of lying protected 
from the observation of its enemies, it can 
keep a sharp look out for its own food, and 
can breathe comfortably all the time; and 
when the moment for action arrives it has 
but to shake out its limbs and stand tip-toe 
to get rid of its sandy covering. 

When you come across one of these crabs 
dead upon the shore, fold up its limbs close 
to its body and you will be surprised to find 
with what accuracy they fit, and how admir- 
ably they act with the marginal teeth to form 
this filter. There are in truth many more 
points of interest in the crab tribe than are 
suggested by a lunch-table study of the crab 
of commerce. 











THE WHITE FEATHER 


By EDWARD S. BOND 


T was the end of a tedious day’s march 

through the difficult Afridi country. 

The sun had not yet closed his burning 

eyeball, but here in the mountain defile 

was comparative coolness and shadow, grateful 

alike to the tired troopers and dusty baggage 
mules. 

The morrow was likely to be an eventful 
day in the campaign against the Afridis, and 
we had high hopes of storming their chief 
stronghold among the hills, and of teaching 
them that the arm of the Viceroy is strong 
and reaches far. And because we had to 
march at dawn, the halt was called earlier 
than usual, and we bivouacked as best we 
could among the rocks of the mountain pass. 

Nepean and I commanded different com- 
panies in the same regiment, and when dark- 
ness fell, he strolled over to my tent as was 
ever his wont. 

We had been at Eton together ; there he 
had easily surpassed me, whether in the 
schools, on the river, or in the playing-fields. 
He used to rally me upon my slowness, for 
I was always a dullard and tortoise-like in 
whatever I did. Yet his jests never stung, 
for some have a way with them that does not 
wound, and his was such. No boy soldier 
he, no laggard on the march, no shirker 
where work had to be done. Confidence in 
his military dash and courage ran so high that 
he had been given the post of danger and 
honour in the morrow’s assault, and right 
glad I was of it, expecting he would do great 
things. 

But his claims on my friendship were based 
on something more than long association. 
In the last campaign I had fallen into an 
ambush, had been carried off a prisoner, and 
could look for nothing but death. Then, as 
I ‘lay all night upon the ground, helpless 
among my sleeping captors, but wide awake 
with the pain of the knotted cords on my 
wrists and feet, he had come disguised as an 
Afridi, and cutting my bonds had saved my 
life. 

As I looked at my friend in the flickering 
light of the bivouac fires, my heart went out 
to him with a strange yearning. The bullets 
of the Afridi marksmen too often went home, 


and well I knew that ere another sunset 
reddened the hills, one or the other of us 
might have passed through the silent door 
that opens but once. 

But however gloomy my thoughts, I was 
too wise to express them, and he was just his 
usual self, overflowing with bon-motand jest, 
with reminiscences of past escapades together, 
and expressions of delight at his command, 
his whole being fired with hope for the 
morrow. Ah! the pitiful bitterness of that 
morrow, who shall fathom it? Even now, 
when I think of it, I grind my teeth and 
clench my hands. It was late when he left 
me, and I shall never forget his smile of 
happy confidence as I wished him luck. I 
never saw Gerald smile again. 

The stars were shining pale as we loaded 
the mules and started warily up the defile in 
the cool of the dawn ; but no bullet whistled 
a death message from behind the overhanging 
rocks, and when, with numbers intact, we 
emerged upon the open plateau, the sun was 
already shining hotly. 

Two miles ahead of us frowned the Afridi 
entrenchments, the terraced ridge looking 
formidable enough as we drew nearer and 
espied the enemy swarming black upon the 
heights. 

It must have been close on ten o’clock 
when the order was given for the assault, and 
Nepean’s company passed us with fixed 
bayonets. Puffs of white smoke issued from 
the enemy’s position, but the distance was 
as yet too great for the rifle, and their shots 
fell shot. 

A little to the right and in front of us was 
a cone-shaped hill commanding the enemy’s 
position, and it was with satisfaction that I 
observed our mountain battery already posted 
there, and that it was now opening fire to 
cover Nepean’s advance. Looking through 
my field-glass, I could see that the gunners 
had got the range admirably, shot after shot 
dropping into the trenches as neatly as a 
billiard ball into the pocket. Meanwhile 
the reserve under my command advanced 
slowly to support the van. The firing soon 
became general, but because there was 
scarcely a breath to lift the smoke wreaths I 
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was unable to see how the assault fared. 
Alas ! would that I might have remained for 
ever in doubt ! 

Suddenly a cry broke from our men that 
the ridge was lost, and there loomed through 
the smoke the figures of men running 
towards us in scattered order. As they came 
on, panic-stricken, and throwing away their 
rifles, they swerved, making straight for our 
centre where I stood. I shouted to my men 
to open a lane in their ranks and let the 
fugitives pass. Almost the last among them 
came Nepean, despair in his face. I pointed 
to the ridge and called to him to charge 
with me and redeem the day, but he seemed 
dazed as if he neither saw nor heard. Loud 
murmurs of discontent ran through the 
ranks. But I, that would rather have seen 
him lying dead at my feet, brandished my 
sword, shouting, “Close in men to the 
assault.” A ringing cheer answered me, as 
we moved forward over the rough ground. 
Already Nepean was forgotten, and the 
battle fever held me in its grip. “The smoke 
grew dense, bullets sang, and men dropped 
fast beside me, but I was among thuse who 
held on unscathed through the zone of fire, 
and soon our stride broke into arun. The 
ground grew steeper now, and our breath 
came hard and quick, as we breasted the 
hill. At last we were upon them, and a sea 
of dark turbaned faces grim with battle-hate 
hemmed us round. The fury of a demon 
possessed me, as I thought of the morning’s 
disaster that had trailed the flag of Britain 
in the dust, and I showed no quarter, thrust- 
ing here, cutting there, till my sword-blade 
was wet with the blood of the foe, and my 
arm grew numb with the hard handplay. 
Pressed onward from behind, I was already 
descending the slope beyond, when the din 
of the fight slackened. Then came a 
moment of silence and suspense, followed 
by a wild British cheer. The ridge was 
won. 

When. I reached camp, having left behind 
a strong detachment to hold the post, officers 
crowded round me with congratulations. 
Hitherto a mere nobody, men would now 
make me out a hero. I could have laughed 
aloud at the folly of it all, but the excitement 
over, reaction had set in, and anxiety as to 
Nepean’s fate excluded all else. 

Late in the afternoon the general com- 
manding the division sent for me, and with 


many encomiums intimated that I was to be 
decorated. ‘ General,” said I, ‘there is one 
thing I prize more than all the decorations 
in the world.” 

« What is that ?” he inquired. 

“ The life of Gerald Nepean,” said I, and 
went on boldly to tell him how once he had 
saved my life, and that such a man could 
not through passing lack of nerve be deemed 
a coward. He heard me out courteously 
enough, eyeing me critically the while. Then 
he said “ Lestrange, your plea does you 
more honour than any I can _ bestow, but 
what you ask is impossible, the morale of 
the troops would suffer.” 

“ How long has he to live?” I asked, 
determined to know the worst. 

“ Till to-morrow at dawn,” was the reply. 
Dusk was already falling, and realising the 
futility of lingering further, I saluted the 
general and turned away, sick at heart. 

‘“‘ Gerald,” said I, when we were left alone 
together, “you know what they intend?” 
He nodded, and for some time neither 
spoke. He was the first to break the 
silence. 

“ } rank, lad, I can’t remember just how 
it all happened, but we must have been close 
up when in the thick smoke I lost touch 
with my men, and they must have thought I 
was shot, for they stopped suddenly. ‘There 
was a volley and a yell from the trenches, 
the men, leaderless, lost their nerve ; before 
I could rally them, they had turned, and I 
rather than be shot down like a dog followed. 
Too lame a story to be true you will say,” 
he ended bitterly with a challenge in his eye. 
But beneath the defiant look I read the 
anguish of his soul and could not doubt. I 
took his hand, pressing it warmly ; now that 
I knew, assurance in words would have 
seemed like an insult. And yet I guessed, 
from the bitterness of his closing words that 
the truth had been as chaff in the balance 
that weighed him. I think he partly under- 
stood my thoughts, for when next he spoke, 
his voice had regained something of its 
natural tone. 

* You will be there, old friend, to see the 
end?” I nodded, unable to trust my voice. 
It angered me that for want of control I 
should be sitting there like a dummy, and 
the golden moments passing, but whenever 
I tried to speak, something choked me. He 
must have noticed my silence, for he 
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whispered, “ Frank, lad, do not grieve; I 
can face death quietly enough, for, thank 
God, it is not as they think.” And I, look- 
ing upon him, felt that he was the strong 
man now, while I, who should have been his 
stay, was as weak as a child, my eyes dim 
with tears. He saw how it was with me and 
said “ But you are worn out and need rest ; 
I, too, would sleep, if I can, for to-morrow 
must find me strong.” And because I knew 
that he would be alone to strengthen his 
spirit through the hard waiting time, I left 
him, pressing once more that hand now 
vigorous, but which ere another noon would 
lie cold in an unmarked grave. 

The dawn, which broke in drizzling rain, 
found me where I had promised, my lantern 
emitting a sickly light as it competed with 
the coming day. Ten men had been told 
off to the place of execution, and well I 
detected by their looks how they detested 
the task, as they fumbled with their rifles in 
the raw air. 

The soldiers had already taken up their 
positions when Nepean arrived. As he 
passed me, walking slowly between his guards, 
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his eyes were bent upon the ground, so that 
I could not see his face. Perhaps he ex- 
pected on all sides scornful looks, and wished 
to shun them, yet in truth there was naught 
but pity for him there. The men who led 
him to the fatal spot having withdrawn, I 
came across to the lonely figure and clasped 
his hand for the last time. He lifted his 
face to mine with a grateful look, saying, 
“ Oh good old friend, true to the last, say I 
fell not as I fought.” But it needed not 
that I should speak, for in my eyes he read 
his answer. Then witha God bless you and 
a wring of the hand, I turned mournfully 
away. Yet true to my unspoken promise, I 
waited to see the end. He had thrown off 
his military cloak now, and, with head erect 
and folded arms, was facing the long row of 
levelled barrels. For fully a minute he 
stood thus, motionless as if on parade. Then, 
at his signal, ten rifles rang out together the 
death-knell of Gerald Nepean. 

But I, witnessing how he died, knelt down 
on the wet turf by the stiffening form of the 
man I had loved, and breathed a prayer that, 
when death came, I might meet it even as he. 





BRITISH BUGLE-CALLS 


By FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


LL modern armies have adopted the 

Bugle as a substitute for the Voice 

to convey the word of command 

for the daily duties in barracks, or 
movements in the field. Infantry and 
cavalry to an extent are alike directed and 
regulated by it; it is also a great facter in 
military life, in camp, in peace-time, as well 
as when an army is bivouacking under the 
canopy of heaven. ‘The commands intended 
to be conveyed by the sounds of the bugle 
depend entirely on the accuracy of their 
intonation, and their lengths in time or 
duration of sound, so that a thorough 
mastery of the instrument and its calls 
becomes imperative for all who would use it 
on military service. The slightest contrac- 


‘ tion, variation, or fancied improvement might 
easily make an order misunderstood and, 
Every 


perhaps, with serious consequences. 


soldier knows that the bugle is to be obeyed 
as implicitly as would be oral commands 
from the general, and wherever the British 
Army is stationed no matter in what quarter 
of the globe the bugle-calls remain the 
same. 

Wet or dry, sunshine or storm, matters go 
on much the same among all the regiments 
who are soldiers of the Queen. The sun is 
not far in the heavens when the bugler steps 
forth to sound the first call of the day—the 
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It is the call which is to awaken the 
whole camp or barracks, and though it 
may fall unwelcome enough on the ears of 
some slumberers the sturdy bugler marches 
up and down camp playing the reveille until 
no one can be excused for not hearing it. 
As the note of the last call dies away each 
soldier must be present to answer roll call. 
Here is a jingle that has come to be set to 
it by American soldiers :— 


I can't git ’em up! 

I can't git 'em up! 

I can't git ‘em up in the morning. 

I can't git °em up! 

I can't git ’em up! 

I can't git ‘em up at all! 

The corporal's worse than the sergeant, 
The sergeant's worse than the lieutenant, 
And the captain's the worst of all! 


There are nearly sixty different bugle 
sounds in the British Army, ranging from 
such momentous signals as “Con mcnce 


firing” and infantry call for “Charge” to 








KENT BUGLE, AS PLAYED BY DISTIN IN 1830 


(Kiudly lent by Messrs. Rudall, Carte & Co.) 


such prosaic indications as “ Men’s dinner 
call,” “School,” “ Bread,” “ Meat,” “ Vege- 
tables,” &c. 
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TIIE BUGLE GIVEN BY THE QUEEN TO BUGLER DUNNE 


(Kindly lent by the makers, Messrs. Ruddall, Carte & Co.) 


PS a 


hot po-ta-toes! Pick’emup, pick'em up, hot po-ta-toes, oh! 


Of all these calls the most popular one is 
that for “Mess,” which tells the hungry 
soldier that dinner is ready. There was a 
time when the soldiers’ rations were not so 
carefully considered as they now are, a time 
when hard tack, fat pork, and poor coffee 
were served out to them. Their grumble 
then was this rhyme :— 


Soupy, soupy, soupy, 
Without any bean! 
Porky, porky, porky, 
Without any lean ! 
Coffee, coffee, coffee, 
Without any cream! 


Spokesman as the bugle is for the soldier 
in barracks and on the field, it is not surpris- 
ing that quite a large number of calls have 
reference to the physical as well as the 
military side of Tommy Atkins. There are, 
for instance, calls for such everyday neces- 
saries as :— 
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The “ Fatigue” call is one which warns 
the soldiers that they have to clean up, make 
the camp orderly, and perform various labo- 
rious duties. It is not, therefore, a very 
welcome reminder, as may be gathered from 
the soldier’s words to it. 
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he wouldn't come! 














I called him, I called him. He wouldn't come at all. 


The same call in the American Army 
differs somewhat from ours. The words 
wedded to it by our military cousins are 
appropriate enough :— 


Go get your brooms and shovels, go right away : 

Go get your brooms and shovels, do not delay ; 

Go get your brooms and shovels, do not delay ; 
Step out, I say. 


Another of their interesting calls is that 
which invites all who are sick or disabled 
to come to the camp hospital for treatment. 
Its notes are— 
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and it has come to be associated with the 
following doggerel :— 





YY 


Come and get your quinine—’nine, ‘nine, ‘nine, 

Come and get your iodine—'dine, ‘dine, ‘dine, 

Come and get your iodine —’dine, ‘dine, ‘dine, 
All you sick, lame, and lazy. 


To return to our own soldiers how- 
ever, an interesting bugle signal is that for 


“ Detaulters,” the purport of which it is not 
difficult to understand. 


DEFAULTERS’ CALL 


There is a nice encouraging ring about the 
“ Picquet ” call :— 


GUARD BUGLE 








Come and do your piquet, boys! 


Come and do your guard. 
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which the British soldier 
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This call does not alarm him nearly so 
much as the sudden outburst of this mes- 
sage 
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or the “ Assembly” call, concerning which 
the Army regulations say— “ This sound will 
be used to turn out Troops in cases of alarm 
by day or night. Neither the whole call 
nor any part of it must ever be used either 
in camp or barracks for any purpose but 
that above stated.” 
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Rarely has the General Salute sent such 
a thrill through the ranks, as when it was 
sounded on the eventful morning of February 
28 last, when General Cronje and _ his 
followers were brought to Medder River by 
English officers. 
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It was not until a comparatively recent 
date that any official recognition of military 
music was made in this country. ‘The original 
Warrant authorising music in the Army is 
dated January 3, 1685,* in the reign of 
Charles II. Since that time have grown up 
the fine army bands, associated not only 
with the “crack” regiments, but with every 
regiment of the British Army—thanks to 
the excellent military music school established 
at Kneller Hall in 1857. Here bandsmen, 
buglers and trumpeters for England’s army 
are trained, with the result that we are no 
longer dependent upon foreigners for our 
military music, as was the case befoze the 
foundation of the scl:ool. 

The bugle, which ‘Tennyson has im- 
mortalised— 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

And answer, echoes answer, dying, dying, dying, 


is a treble instrument, made of brass or 


* The year in which Bach and Handel were 
born, 
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BALACLAVA CHARGE BUGLE, WITH CHEQUE GIVE IN 
PAYMENT FOR IT 


(Kindly lent by J. 7. Middlebrook Morn-ngton Road, N.V.. 





copper, with a short copper tube, and a less 
expanded bell than the trumpet. It has a 
horn quality of tone, which though powerful 
and distinct is sweet. It is played with a 
cupped mouth -piece, and, to the inex- 
perienced, is difficult to sound. The “knack” 
of sounding it consists in avoiding a strong 
pressure of breath. In the act of sounding 
the note the syllable /# is pronounced, and 
the tongue instantly withdrawn so that the 
breath may have a free and quick passage. 
The compass of the instrument is as follows: 
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Though eight sounds can be obtained, only 
five are required for the various calls and 
signals, ipenen at first glance might not seem 
to be the case, when we remember the large 
number oul varied character of these bugle 
“commands.” ‘The ordinary bugle, as used 
for many years in the Army, was pitched in 
C, with crooks to alter the pitch to B flat or E 
flat. Now all this is changed, and there is a 
Regulation Bugle, approved by the authori- 
ties, pitched in B flat, by which the use of the 
awkward crook is obviated. The notes of a B 
flat bugle being central and sonorous are easily 
obtained, and not liable to break ; another 
advantage is that the sound carries iarther 
than with aC instrument. ‘This Regulation 
Bugle and the reduced authorised “ Infantry 
Bugle Sounds” issued by the Commander- 
in-Chief have greatly simplified matters in a 
direct'on in which, in times past, there was 
not a little. confusion and absence of uni- 
formity. Obviously, nothing could be much 
worse than a lack of perfect understanding 
concerning these bugle-calls for the infantry, 
or the trumpet-calls for the cavalry, especially 
if we remember the excitement and exigencies 
of the battle-field. 

In 1815 James Halliday, band-master of 
an Irish Regiment, introduced a keyed bugle 
which he called the “ Kent” bugle, out of 
compliment to the Duke of Kent, father of 
her Majesty, who was colonel of the regi- 
ment. As will be seen, it has seven keys. 
Kohler was the maker of them, and Distin 
the elder was a great performer on it sixty 
or seventy years ago. ‘The keyed bugle 
has, however, been wholly superseded by the 
valve system. 

But, perhaps, the most wonderful bugle in 
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the world is the famous instrument that was 
sounded by Trumpet-Major Joy, of the 17th 
Lancers, the “ Death or Glory Boys,” at the 
great Balaclava Charge on October 25, 1854. 
This was the bugle from which the regimental 
trumpeters received the order for the cele- 
brated Light Brigade Charge. 

Harry Joy, who only died as recently as 
1893, was Trumpeter to the Staff of General 
tue Earl of Lucan, in command of the cav- 
alry brigades at Balaclava. He was stand- 
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ing close behind Major Nolan when that 
officer was killed at the commencement of 
the charge. A yearor two ago this historical 
instrument came under the hammer of the 
auctioneer. It was left to a private indi- 
vidual to purchase it—-Mr. Middlebrook— 
who paid no less than 750 guineas to secure 
the prize. It is satisfactory to learn that its 
patriotic owner has since been offered, and 
has refused, the sums of rooo and I100 
guineas for the famous bugle. 


LOVE’S FLOWER 


By MARY BEAUMONT 


HAD lived for six years upon the moor- 
land road, the back of my house and 
the wall of my garden towards the town, 
when a stranger took the cottage—the 

long low cottage which was the first straggler 
from the ranks of streets. 

It had a rural air, as if the open country 
lay about it, and as though another year would 
not see it overtaken by the town. I was a 
lonely man when I made her acquaintance, 
a man busy with quiet pursuits, knowing 
little of the human life near me, and not 
liking the little I knew. It seemed to me 
both uninteresting and vulgar. 

I had my books which gave me high com- 
pany, and I had my birds and flowers upon 
which to cultivate the affections. They may 
have been rather poorly developed, but it was 
not the fault of my birds and flowers. 

My two old servants gave me a sense of 
human fellowship, and had the air I approved 
of for servants, an air of respect and reserve. 
From time to time I exchanged visits with 
certain old friends, amongst whom were my 
clergyman and my doctor. 

The house was roomy, yet not large, afd 
from its windows I saw the changing moors 
and the swelling hills without a chimney to 
mar their outline. I often congratulated my- 
self upon the life I lived—its peace and its 
lettered ease. ‘ 

The first time I met Mrs. Grey, the stranger 
of whom I spoke—whose name my old butler, 
Andrew, had learnt—she was carrying down 
from the moors a broken-winged thrush. I 
asked to look at it on the plea of being a 
neighbour and a lover of birds, and I managed 


to bind up the wing—I remember well her 
look of pity as she bent over it. 

She was evidently a foreigner, and spoke 
with a sweet and curious accent which left her 
words a long time in the memory. She was 
neither old nor young, and if I call her middle- 
aged I give a wrong impression, because my 
own impression of her age varied with every 
meeting. 

She was pale and slight, with defined and 
delicate features, and her eyes were very steady 
and soft. I remember remarking to myself 
that it was unfortunate that a person of such 
distinction had taken a house so near to the 
grimy and discontented workers in the town - 
below, though—as I did not fail to remind 
myself—she would scarcely be more in her 
sphere if she had chosen a West-end suburb, 
where a vulgarer, if richer, community lived. 

I learnt later that she was frequently seen 
in the poor homes in the long ugly streets, 
and that she never seemed repelled by the 
roughness of the people, their coarse minds 
and voices. As I rarely went into those 
streets I never met her there, but I found 
that her love for every living creature was so 
remarkalle that it even included these. 

Once, as I knew her better, I hinted at the 
distaste I felt for the conditions and men of 
the town. 

“The conditions, yes, but surely not the 
men!” she said, and it was as if something 
of distaste flashed out from her eyes at me. 
But I thought that, being a foreigner, she had 
scarcely understood. 

During the summer she was often away for 
a day or more at a time, and would comeé and 
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go unexpectedly, so that I should find her 
door open and herself in the little orchard by 
the beehives when I thought of her as far 
away. She had been a great traveller, and in 
our walks revealed to me a mind stored with 
knowledge, a knowledge that dropped by the 
wayside, as if she were unconscious of it. 
My servants always spoke of her as beautiful, 
but I had never used the term of her myself 
until one day. 

Her business was coming to an end, she 
told me; she would be leaving before the 
autumn closed. I asked her to come and see 
my garden: I had, indeed, asked her before, 
but it had always been impossible for her to 
come. The day was the hottest of the 
summer. 

Usually in clinging grey garments, she was 
this day dressed in white, a white that in the 
open garden was warm in colour as the sun- 
lit snows, and in the lacy folds, as she moved, 
there lay amethystine shadows, such shadows 
as lie on sunlit snows. As she moved, too, 
a fragrance sweet yet aromatic stole into the 
air. There was a faint rose on her cheek 
and a brightness in her eye which I had not 
noticed before. She was undeniably very 
beautiful. 

I showed her everything—all my books, 
all my autographs, and perhaps I have never 
received a greater shock than when she 
turned to meat last: ‘ Is this all ?” she said, 
as if in dismay. She gazed on me like a 
startled child. I was piqued, but I did not 
show it. I tried rather to assure her that to 
myself my interests and attainments appeared 
but slight. But I think she did not hear. 
Sometimes, courteous as she was, she did 
not attend to what I said. I thought then 
that she had not heard. 

When she left, laden with a great bunch 
of orchids and my one best rose, I said half- 
reproachfully, “‘ You will be taking them to 
some of your patients, and they will die in 
an hour in those close, dirty rooms !” 

“Oh no, I shall not take these,” she said 
lightly, with a little emphasis upon the 
“these.” Something checked the flattering 
pleasure with which I heard her, and saw her 
smiling lips—the faintest touch of something 
in her tone. She held out a little paper 
packet: “I have brought you a few seeds of 
a lovely foreign flower. I know it grows in 
England, but very rarely, almost never, in 
full perfection ; still it is always beautiful.” 
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I thanked her warmly. “ Where,” I 
asked, “ does it grow in full perfection ? in the 
South ?” 

“ T think Mr. Stousley had as fine a plant 
as I know—in England,” she answered. 

I felt annoyed. Mr. Stousley was a 
neighbouring manufacturer, dead some years 
since. A good enough man, no doubt, but 
not too refined —not what I should call 
cultivated. However, what he grew, I cer- 
tainly could. 

And I made haste to sow it in a prepared 
soil. 

* Leave it in the open ground,” she had 
said. 

That evening I made a necessary journey 
into the town, and through Mrs. Grey’s 
garden palings I saw her in her usual dress 
carrying a crippled child up and down the 
path. She was singing an air so sweet and 
gay that the child broke irresistibly into 
little peals of laughter, echoed by two care- 
worn, insignificant-looking women and a 
man sitting upon the grass. 

“ She has,” I remarked to myself, as I 
passed out of the shadow, “curious tastes, 
but she is a very superior person after all.” 

The next day the cottage blinds were down; 
its mistress had gone away. 

I watched the seeds carefully, but perhaps 
the soil was unfriendly to them, for only one 
came up, though I sowed more than fifty. 
After pushing itself through the earth it grew 
quickly with large trefoil leaves of a rich 
green. It was many days before it flowered. 
I began, indeed, to despair of it, but about 
noon one August day my old servant, as 
enthusiastic a gardener as myself, came to 
me excitedly, asking, ‘‘ Have you seen the 
new flower, sir? If you haven’t, pray come 
and look at it.” 

I stepped quickly out of the French 
window to the terrace and down to the 
summer border. It was wonderful—of the 
loveliest blue transparency rimmed with 
living gold. It soared upon a long slender 
stalk from its bed of leaves, its wide cup 
open to a sky less heavenly blue than itself. 
The rim caught the light and merged itself 
in it, and some gentle air, unfelt by me, gave 
to the flower a movement of life. 

I was transported; Andrew, even more 
filled with joy, knelt down on the sod that 
he might bring his face close to the loveli- 
ness of the cup. Some old words came 
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LOVE’S FLOWER 


back to me, they better expressed the colour 
and texture than any words of mine — 
“ sapphire—of the body of heaven in its 
clearness,” 

Andrew spent the better part of the after- 
noon admiring it, and I got up at the earliest 
dawn. Was it blooming still? My old 
servant was there before me. 

“Oh sir!” he cried, and held up his 
hands : words failed him. There were twenty 
flowers upon the plant, each one swaying 
gently, each of a colour that touched the 
heart like music—transparent,. and rimmed 
with light. 

The click of a latch fell upon my ears. 
A group of working men were pressing in at 
the gate, looking on with astonishment and 
pleasure. This annoying intrusion happened 
so often that day that I began to fear some 
harm to my treasure. When the next 
morning came, and added blossoms made a 
new glory of it, I determined to take it up 
with plenty of earth and plant it in my cool 
greenhouse: there, surely, it would have the 
best conditions of the open air. Then I 
would write of it to certain learned botanists ; 
no doubt one of them at least could help me 
with its culture. 

Andrew astonished me by his active oppo- 
sition to its removal—he almost forgot his 
position, “Mrs. Grey said ‘the open air,’ 
the open air, sir,” was the burden of his 
remonstrance. 

However, the plant was well removed ; it 
had made such plentiful roots that I had to 
take with ita mass of earth, and once in the 
greenhouse it reigned there like a king. 

“ Ah! you will not steal it now!” I mut- 
tered, as one by one, disappointed groups of 
the poor went away from the gate. 

The whole of the next day it rained, but I 
visited the plant many times; the last 
blossom which opened was unusually large 
and delicate—the most ethereal of all—the 
more striking because many had fallen, and 
lay, thin, dry films, upon the ground. It 
was their natural death, and yet it dis- 
appointed me. 

All night I dreamed of my new pet—it 
filled my garden, it grew down every street 
until the countryside was scented with its 
breath and the earth was proud of its beauty. 
When I awoke I was discontentedly remem- 
bering that my own flowers were without 
fragrance. But of what use was it to com- 
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pare them with the mere fancies of a 
dream ! 

Andrew went with me to the greenhouse ; 
we both longed with a boy’s impatience to 
count the morning’s blooms. Together we 
worshipped the bright array, regardless of the 
paler blue, the limper stalks. We waited 
until the sun rose high, watching the young 
flowers unfold. 

Perhaps the air was exhausted, perhaps 
the moisture failed, but, more quickly than | 
write it, each stem suddenly softened, and 
each blossom bent, turning face downward 
to the mould. The leaves curled and fell 
apart under the shrivelling petals—my plant 
was dead! The old servant burst into 
tears, but I rushed with a wild disappoint- 
ment at my heart to the cottage of my 
friend. 

She had returned and was standing, key 
in hand, in the doorway. 

“Ts it the plant ?” she asked with wistful 
eyes. 

“Yes, ves,” IL answered breathlessly : “why 
did it die? it was so well taken care of!” 

“Why did you remove it?” she said 
sorrowfully. ‘“* Why did you not understand? 
You killed it—it cannot live, shut up and 
alone.” 

Who had told her ? 

“You are not going?” I 
dress. 

“Yes, I am wanted 
quietly disengaged it. 
here. 
well!” 

« But, but --you can perhaps give me a 
few more secds !” 

‘‘No,” she answered gently, “I can give 
you no more, but my crippled boy and his 
mother can spare you a few.” She was 
hurrying fast along the pebbled path, but 
she turned her head with a look of pity such 
as my mother might have given me. “It 
will not live in prison and alone,” she 
repeated ; “how could it? It is called the 
Flower of Love!” Another moment and 
she was gone. 


seized her 


at home.” She 
“My work is done 
My father has sent for me.  Fare- 


They gave me some seeds, and at last I 
reared one—a sickly plant! It has not 
flowered yet. But the crippled child and 
his mother have one in their little garden, 
blue and also fragrant; they are helping me 
to cultivate my own. 











RUSSIAN SACRED PICTURES 


By ERNEST W. LOWRY 


IKONS, or sacred pictures, play a 
great part in the worship of the 

_4 Russians, and are one of the first 
objects which attract the attention of 

visitors, for they stand on a shelf opposite 
the door of every Russian room, be it shop 
or private house, market-stall or railway 
booking-office ; and one’s first act on enter- 
ing must be to bow and cross oneself before 
them. Many are also to be seen in the 
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open street, outside churches, or in shrines, 
whereat all passers-by must stop and do 
obeisance. It is always as much a matter of 
astonishment to the stranger that his droshky 
driver should suddenly stop in the middle of 
the road, doff his hat, and mutter a few words 
of prayer before continuing the journey, as it is 
that he should devoutly cross himself before 
he entrusts himself and his vehicle to cross 
a bridge. 

Eikons vary much in value and material, 
but little in style, which is always strictly 
Dyzantine, and copied faithfully from some 


old picture, in its turn a slavish copy of 
another. ‘They are mostly made in the 
Province of Vladimir, by peasants who work 
at them in their cottages: one making the 
boards, another painting the backgrounds, a 
third the figures, and so on, until the picture 
is complete. It is said that as many as two 
millions are produced in the course uf each 
year. They are hung in great numbers in 
the churches, where they are sometimes of 
enormous value, being, like that of Our 
Lady of Kazan, in the Kazan cathedral in 
St. Petersburg, covered with—indeed, almost 
made of—precious stones. Some eikons are 
universally believed to work miracles of heal- 
ing, and are visited by the sick, or taken to 
the bedside of those who can afford to invite 
them, in the hope of obtaining relief from all 
the various ills to which mankind is heir. 
Such a one is to be seen almost daily, driving 
from one house to another in Moscow, in a 
state carriage. The greater number of 
eikons, however, have no such special func- 
tions, but are nevertheless the household gods 
of rich and pooralike. Richard Chancelour, 
writing to his uncle, Master Christopher 
Frothingham, “touching his discoverie of 
Moscovia,” in 1553, says: “They have no 
graven images in their churches, but all 
painted, to the intent that they will not 
break the commandment; but to their 
painted images they use such Idolatrie, that 
the like was never heard of in England.” 
One of the most popular of the northern 
cikons is that which represents the Virgin 
with three hands, in which she holds her Son. 
The original, of which this is a copy, is still 
to be seen at the Monastery of the Resur- 
rection, Voscresensky, near Yaroslaf, cele- 
brated as being the last resting-place of 
Nikon. Voscresensky is a reproduction of 
the city and district of Jerusalem ; its two 
small streams have been renamed Jordan 
and Kedron ; a hill does duty as the Mount 
of Olives; Golgotha, Gethsemane, Mount 
Tabor—a _ well-wooded highiand——are all 
there, in part the work of nature, in part of 
man. Voscresensky is naturally a more 
wonderful replica of the Holy City than is 
Varallo, some hundred miles north of Turin, 
where Nature lends herself in like manner to 
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OLD FAITH, EIGHT-ENDED CROSS 


the reproduction of the site of the greatest of 
all tragedies. At Varallo the rivers Senia 
and Mastallone form the Jordan and 
Kedron. The Italian work, which is by far 
the most artistic, consists of terra-cotta 
plaques, and was commenced at the end of 
the fifteenth century; that at Voscresensky 
in the middle of the seventeenth. Both 
places sent a monk to Palestine to take 
measurements and make plans for the work. 
There is at Voscresensky a church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, exactly correct in point of 
size and shape. Nikon’s tomb stands in 
Golgotha, surmounted by his eikon of the 
Virgin and Child, and the great cross which 
he wore round his neck during the whole of 
his adventurous and changeful life. The 
story of the painting of the eikon is an oft- 
told tale to visitors to this Holy City. A 
Greek artist was working in his cell at a large 
picture of the Virgin and Child, to which 
he was devoting all his skill and energy; on 
returning to his work one morning alter a 
night of prayer, he found to his dismay 
that a third hand had appeared in the 
picture. Thinking that some one had played 
a trick on him, he rubbed it carefully out, 
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and at night bolted his door more securely. 
The same thing occurred next day ; again he 
obliterated the superfluous hand and barred 
his door and window at evening time. The 
next morning the third hand was again there, 
while both door and window were close shut. 
This time, in despair, he knelt and prayed ; 
and as he knelt the Virgin herself appeared 
before him, and bade him leave the hand, 
which was of her own painting, and sym- 
bolical of the Trinity in unity. 

Another very popular household eikon is 
that which shows St. George in the act of 
slaying the Dragon. Its meaning is told in 
an old legend, passed down among the 
peasants. ‘The inhabitants of the pagan 
city of Troy worshipped nothing but gold 
and silver, we are told, so the Lord made 
the watercourses to run molten gold instead 
of water, with the result that these two pro- 
ducts were soon transposed in value. After 
a time He took pity on the misery and thirst 
of the people, and made a deep lake in front 
of their town; but as a punishment He 
placed therein a monster dragon, who 
demanded from the people a maiden every 
day in exchange for water. Soon the supply 
of the former ran short, and all the maids in 
the place were sacrificed to the monster, 
except the king’s daughter. When her turn 
came to follow her sisters, and she was placed 
by the lake side, the dragon came up to 
devour her, as he had done her predecessors ; 
but St. George descended from heaven on a 
milk-white horse, and after the exciting con- 
flict depicted in the eikon slew the dragon. 
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Often the northern peasants place upon 
their eikons small silver images of various 
objects, for which they desire the protection 
of their patron saint; thus a figure of a 
horse or cow denotes that these animals are in 
want of some blessing, more frequently food 
than anything else. Similarly the man whose 
heart is affected, or leg injured, will place 
images of these members before his eikon. 

The orthodox declare that the worship of 
eikons is purely spiritual, and that the eikon 
is not in any sense, as its name would lead 
one to suppose, an idol; and doubtless, in 
the case of the better educated, this is per- 
fectly true. The mujik, however, is not 
unfrequently known to have turned the face 
of his eikon to the wall when he was about 
to transgress one or other of the ten com- 
mandments, in order that it might not see 
his iniquity and subsequently inform the 
“pope.” * Instances are recorded of thieves 
who, before setting out, bargained with their 
eikons that, in the event of success in some 
unlawful venture, they would surrender a 
fraction of their ill-gotten gains at the shrine 
of their patron. Whatever truth may under- 
lie such stories, one fact is certain: the 
mujik will never, unless he be absolutely 
depraved, tell a lie if his eikon be called 


* Pope priest, 
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MEDALLION FOR WEARING ROUND THE NECK 


as a witness. He will romance to any 
extent, until brought face to face with the 
little picture ; then his tongue is tied. 
Swinging before the eikon is often seen a 
small lamp in the shape of a dove, which 
bird, or rather the pigeon, which the Russians 
venerate in its absence, is sacred on account 
of its Biblical significance. Swallows are 
also sacred, while the sparrow is accursed. 
‘The reason is found in the old folk-lore of 
the country, for the swallows took away the 
nails at the Crucifixion, but the sparrows 
told the Roman soldiers where they had 
hidden them, for which act of treachery the 
legs of the sparrow are tied with an invisible 
string, which causes him to hop instead of run, 
in the way that other birds do. The serpent is 
also respected, for when the ark was in danger 
of sinking, from water which entered through 
a hole in its side, he, at the risk of his life, 
bunged the place with his head and shoulders. 
On the same shelf as the eikons, more 
especially among the old-believers or Russian 
“ nonconformists,” are often to be seen brass 
crosses and screens of old and _ beautiful 
design. On page 623 is a reproduction 
of an old faith, “eight-ended ” cross, which 
was given to the writer by one of the strictest 
of the priestless people. The cross of the 
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old- believers differs from that usual in 
England in having three cross-bars. The 
lower of these, that on which the feet rest, 
is not placed at right angles to the body of 
the cross, but slopingly ; for the old-believer 
takes very literally texts such as “ He had 
no form or comeliness,” and assumes from 
them that the Saviour was deformed and 
lame. He is thus always depicted, as in the 
present instance, bearing the full degradation 
of humanity, His right leg shorter than His 
left. This cross is made of solid brass, 
fifteen inches high, and is supposed to have 
been brought from the province of Olonetz, 
where copper is very plentiful. It is peculiar 
in design, in that the inner cross, that on 
which the figure lies, takes its root in a grave, 
wherein can be seen a skull, thus being 
symbolical of victory over death. 

The folding screens, which accompany 
the crosses on the shelf opposite the door 
of the room, often bear evidence of the 
greatest skill and care in their manufac- 
ture. That illustrated on page 625 was 
obtained at Koida, a sealing village on the 
shores of the White Sea, and was the work of 
the old Raskolnik School on the Wyg River 
in Olonetz. It is, when extended, sixteen 
by seven inches, and richly enamelled in 
blue and green. The outside shows an 
“ eight-ended” cross with, leaning against 
it, two spears, on one of which is fastened 
a sponge; the inside, the twelve greater 
Russian holy-days. The events which they 
represent can be easily recognised. All 
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Russians wear crosses round their necks: 
the rich of gold, the poor of silver, and some- 
times medallions such as that on page 624 
in addition. The cross to be worn through- 
out the entire life is always given by the 
godfather at baptism. Poor folk in Tzar- 
land lose no chance to cross themselves : 
when they eat, that their food may not choke 
them ; when they yawn, that the ever-ready 
devil may not jump in at the open mouth ; 
whatever the opportunity, it is never lost. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE 


CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. JAMES JEFFREY, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Read John xv. 1-17 
Hymn: “ One is kind above all others” 


FESUS THE FRIEND 


Prov. xviii. 24 


T adds to our happiness in life to have a 
dear companion with whom we feel 
quite at home, and share our joys and 
sorrows. Friendships, begun at school, 

continue sometimes during a long life. We 
cannot say how it was that, among all our 
school-mates, we took up with one boy or girl. 
Something drew us together. We liked the 
same people and the same games. We read 
the same books, and we had always something 
to say to each other about them, and thus we 
grew to be fast friends. ‘There is a beautiful 
story in the Bible of a friendsnip suddenly 
formed. When David, flushed with his 
triumph over Goliath, stood before Saul and 
told his modest story, the heart of the king’s 
son, the heir to the throne, went out to him, 
and from that day they became close friends. 
Still more delightful is it when your dearest 
friend is your own brother, living with you in 
the same home, so that you are constantly 
together. We have, however, a friend who 
is nearer and dearer than any brother ; for 
although the Wise Man may not have had 
Jesus in his mind when he wrote the words, 
we all feel that they contain a beautiful de- 
scription of Jesus as “ the Friend that sticketh 
closer than any brother.” 

Jesus is our brother. 

Elder Brother.” 
Father and He 


We cail: Him “ the 
God is His Father and our 
is the firstborn of God’s 
family. This, I think, brings Jesus very near 
to us. You have felt, I dare say, in reading 
the story of Jesus, when told that He was the 
Son of God whose birth was heralded by 
angels, and who enjoyed their companionship 
during His life, when told of His miracles, 
and of His resurrection and ascension, that 
He is far too great and honoured to take any 
notice of you. But He was once a boy like 
you, He ate and drank and played and grew 
and learned just as you do. He was always 


fond of children. He took them into His 
arms. He welcomed their praises. Re- 
member this and you will come to think of 
Him with more kindly feelings and to love 
Him as your own brother. 

He is a closer friend than any brother. It 
is too true that brothers do not always love 
each other. Cain did not love Abel. Esau 
did not love Jacob. Joseph’s brethren envied 
and hated him. Even Jesus’s own brothers 
did not love or trust Him. One may be very 
young, Jesus tenderly cares for and protects 
him. One may be very poor, He is not 
ashamed to own him and to love him. One 
may be a great sufferer, Jesus does all He 
can to cheer him and to soothe his pain. In 
fact no brother could be kinder, no sister 
could be more thoughtful, no mother could 
be more devoted than Jesus is to His friends. 
I do not know if any of you would give your 
life to save a brother’s. ‘There isa story told 
of the foster-brother of a Highland chief who 
flung himself in front of his brother and re- 
ceived the death wound meant for him, and 
Jesus our brother loved us so dearly that He 
died for us. 

Jesus is a constant friend. You can 
never wear out His friendship. He did 
not cease to be Peter’s friend, even when 
denied and disowned by him. Jesus is 
a present friend in time of need. A 
brother cannot always be that. Our friend 
may be too far away for us to help him. 
There is a story of an English nobleman, a 
great favourite of his queen, who had given 
him a ring, with the assurance that if ever he 
was in distress and sent that ring to her, she 
would help him. Condemned to die the 
nobleman remembered the queen’s promise, 
and sent the ring to her. Before, however, 
the ring reached her he was put to death. 
Nothing of that kind can happen with Jesus. 
In our sorrow and distress we have but to call 
on Him and He will prove a very present 
friend in our time of need. 

Nothing can separate this friend from us. 
The friends of our youth sometimes drift 
away from us as they grow older. One gets 
on in life and forgets his less fortunate friend. 
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But Jesus never leaves us. He may hide 
Himself from us when we do wrong, but 
when we are sorry for our sin and ask to 
be forgiven, we shall find Him to be a true 
friend. Death itself cannot separate you 
from this friend. ‘Tennyson never got over 
the loss of his young friend Arthur: Hallam, 
and some of you know the poem in which he 
pours out his grief. Your friend may stand 
by your bedside and hold your hand and 
speak kindly to you, he cannot go with you 
into the dark valley. But Jesus can. He 
will be with you there, His rod and His staff 
will comfort you. 


SECOND EVENING 
Read Matt. xxv. 31-46 


Hymn: “ How loving is Jesus who came from 
the sky" 
FESUS THE ADVOCATE 
t John ii. 1 

THE word “advocate” is the same as 
“comforter” in John xiv. 16. ‘The simplest 
meaning of the word is, one who is called 
to our aid, a helper, a powerful friend or 
patron who can speak for us, and advance 
our interests. Then it came to mean one 
who helps another in a court of justice, 
whom we now call an advocate or barrister. 
In former days in our country the accused 
sometimes appeared in court supported by 
so many powerful friends that the prose- 
cutors were afraid to press the charges 
against him. And when the apostle John 
says ‘we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the Righteous,” he means that, 
when we are called to account for our sins 
before the bar of God, we have as our 
Patron or Advocate the most exalted and 
most powerful person in the universe, Jesus 
Christ. Even though a prisoner be really 
innocent it is almost necessary for him to 
employ an advocate for his defence, and 
the abler his advocate the greater the likeli- 
hood of his acquittal. 

Jesus our advocate is learned in the law. 
I do not know if any of you have ever been 
in a criminal court. On the bench sits the 


judge, grave and impartial. In the dock 
before him stands the prisoner. On one 


side is the learned lawyer whose duty it is 
to prove and press home the charge against 
him. On the other is his advocate whose 


business it is to secure a favourable judg- 
ment. ‘To do so he must know his case 
thoroughly, and he must also be well 
acquainted with the law. Now we could 
not have a wiser or better advocate than 
Jesus Christ. No one knows God’s law 
better than He, for He was the Lawgiver. 
He knows the will and word of God, and at 
the same time He knows us. He knows all 
the facts of our lives. He knows all our 
difficulties and temptations and struggles, 
and He knows that if we are the children 
of God, which just means that if we love 
and trust God, the law has nothing to say 
against us. Does the “Accuser of the 
Brethren,” for so the devil is named in the 
Bible, say that we owe a vast debt to God ? 
Jesus is able to reply, “I have fully paid 
that debt.” Does the accuser say that we 
deserve to be punished for our sins? Jesus 
says, “ I have borne the punishment.” Who 
then shall condemn us? When our Advo- 
cate has spoken, the Judge pronounces 
our acquittal. 

Our Advocate is the son of the Judge. 
“ We have an advocate with the Father.” We 
know, of course, that no judge would be 
influenced in his decisions by the fact that 
the advocate pleading before him was _ his 
son. He must decide according to the 
evidence, and according to the law. But 
when the great Judge hears His own son 
pleading for us, and telling what He has 
done for us, when the Judge knows that His 
son is faithful and true, how pleased He 
must be to be able to accept His plea, and 
to set the accused free! And the advocate 
is our brother pleading before the Father for 
His brother’s life, throwing His love as well 
as His experience into his powerful advo- 
cacy for us. 

Our Advocate places His services freely at 
our disposal. If any of you were accused 
of a crime, I am sure your friends would 
endeavour to procure the best counsel for 
you, but they might not be able to pay the 
required fee. At the same time our law 
generously appoints an advocate to defend 
those who cannot afford to pay for one. It 
is different with us. When a child of God 
has fallen into sin, he can at once appeal to 
his great Advocate, nor will he do so in vain. 
Jesus will take up your case, and when you 
have put yourselves into His hands you may 
be quite confident of acquittal. 
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Jesus has never yet lost any case He has 
undertaken. There was a celebrated criminal 
lawyer in London whom all the rogues in 
the country were anxious to employ because 
of his great success in defending them ; 
but when he was their prosecutor, they saw 
no chance of getting off. Yet even that dis- 
tinguished counsel could not say he had 
never lost a case. Jesus, however, has never 
failed in His advocacy even of those who 
have been great sinners. He could secure 
the pardon of the woman that was a sinner, 
of Zaccheus the Publican, of the thief on the 
cross, and of Saul of Tarsus who had perse- 
cuted His followers. He will be your 
advocate, my young friends, on one condition, 
that you frankly and fully confess your sins 
to Him. An advocate in our courts requires 
the accused to tell him the whole truth about 
himself, and unless he does so, he will not 
defend him. Do so to Jesus, tell Him all 
about yourself. Put yourself into His hands 
and you may be sure He will secure your 
triumphant acquittal. 


THIRD EVENING 
Read Esther vii. 


Hymn: “Golden harps are sounding" 


FESUS THE MEDIATOR 
1 Timothy ii. 5 


A MEDIATOR is a middle man, one who 
stands between two persons, to introduce 
the one to the other, or to make peace 
between them when they have become 
estranged from each other. This beautiful 
name is given to Jesus Christ, because He 
alone can introduce us to the presence of 
God and make us friends. 

We require a mediator. First, because 
of the greatness and glory of God. In 
Japan, not so many years ago, the Emperor 
was never seen by his subjects; only one 
or two enjoyed that privilege. Even in our 
own country, those alone can obtain an 
audience of our Queen who have some 
person of high rank to introduce them. 
And if you were permitted to enter her 
presence she would speak to you through 
a third person. We cannot see God or 
stand in the presence of His glory. The 
vision would be too bright for us and we 
should be afraid. But through Jesus Christ 
we gel near to God. He looks upon the 
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face of God, and He speaks to God for us. 
When we wish to speak to God, we do 
so in the name of Jesus. In our prayers 


.we ask God to give us what we wish for 
. Jesus’ sake. 


“No man,” says Jesus, “cometh 
unto the Father, but by me.” 

We require a mediator, secondly, be- 
cause there is a breach between God and us 
and Jesus alone is able to heal the breach. 
Sin, we are told, has separated us and 
God. If we had never sinned we would 
love God instead of being afraid of Him. 
You know how happy you are at home, 
when you are good and obedient boys 
and girls. When your father comes home 
you run to meet him, and you dearly love 
to feel your mother’s arms around you; 
but if you have been disobedient or 
untruthful, you cannot look them in the 
face and you feel miserable till you have con- 
fessed your fault and been forgiven. If 
they have found you out, dearly as they 
love you, they let you see that they are 
displeased till you confess and ask their for- 
giveness. So our sin has made us afraid of 
God, and God displeased with us. How 
then are we to be made friends again? 
Here is the answer. ‘There is one medi- 
ator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus.” He has come to make peace, to 
tell you that instead of God being angry 
with you, and wishing to punish you, He 
loves you and wishes to be your friend, 
and to show you His love He has given His 
beloved Son Jesus to suffer for you. So 
that if you trust Jesus, He will be your 
mediator and God and you will be friends 
again. 

As Mediator Jesus intercedes for us, 
by which I mean He pleads our cause 
with God. A Roman historian tells a story 
of a successful intercession. A man was 
accused of a great crime, and was on the 
point of being condemned. His brother, 
who had fost a hand in fighting for his 
country, stood up to plead for him, and 
instead of uttering a word, he simply held 
up his handless arm, and so moved the 
judge that his brother was at once set free. 
So Jesus has only to point to His cross to 
make our peace with God. He makes peace, 
we are told, by His blood. 

And Jesus is the only Mediator between 
God and man. He does not put any one 
in His place, nor will He allow any one to 
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take His place. It is your privilege to go 
direct to Jesus Christ your mediator. You 
do not need the help of any man, however 
holy or honoured by God. You do not 
need to go to Mary His mother, as some 
people think they should do. You can 
go straight to Jesus and ask Him to plead 
for you, and when you trust Him you 
know that He will make your peace with 
God, who for His sake will pardon all your 
sins. For God will refuse no request of 
His beloved Son, as King Ahasuerus 
promised to refuse no request of Esther his 
favourite wife, and as David, we are told, 
refused nothing to Adonijah, one of his sons. 
A poor man once came up to me when I 
was visiting a splendid cathedral in America, 
and asked me if I could hear his confes- 
sion and forgive him his sins. I told him 
he did not require to come to me, but that 
if he confessed his sins to Jesus God would 
forgive him for Jesus’ sake. Poor fellow, he 
did not seem to understand that simple 
truth, and went away disappointed. He 
did not know what you know—that “there 
is one Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus.” 


FOURTH EVENING 


Read Isaiah xl. 1-11 


Hymn: ‘‘‘ Follow me,’ the Master said” 
FESUS THE FORERUNNER 
Heb. vi. 20 


THERE were few such splendid roads in the 
East when the Bible was written as we have 
in our country. ‘Travellers and merchants 
kept to the beaten track, and it was with 
difficulty that carriages or wagons could be 
driven along these roads. When the 
sovereign wished to pass from one part of 
his dominion to another, it was necessary to 
prepare a way for him, and servants were 
sent on in front, to remove the stones out of 
the way, to make crooked paths straight and 
rough places smooth. When the Emperor 
of Germany visited Palestine last year, roads 
had to be made for him at great labour and 
cost. ‘The streets in the towns are so narrow 
that when you drive through them you must 
have aman running in front of your carriage 
to clear the way. Such a man is a 
forerunner, or as he is called in Egypt a 
Syce. In our own country when the Queen 
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drives out, two outriders in scarlet coats 
precede the royal carriage to prepare the 
way for her, and even when she goes by 
railway a pilot engine always goes in front of 
the royal train. 

Jesus is called our Forerunner because He 
goes before us to show us the way of life. 
But He too had a forerunner. John the 
Baptist was sent to prepare the hearts of his 
countrymen to receive Jesus. When asked 
who or what he was, he replied, “I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
prepare ye the way of the Lord.” If any of 
you were going to travel in a strange country, 
or to explore the deserts of Africa, you would 
find it a great advantage to have some one 
to go before you to show you the way. 
When Moses was called upon to lead the 
Israelites through the great wilderness he 
asked Hobab, his brother-in-law, who knew 
the country, to go with him. “Leave us 
not,” he said, ‘“‘forasmuch as thou knowest 
how we are to encamp in the wilderness, and 
thou mayest be to us instead of eyes.” So 
we never could find our way to the Heavenly 
Canaan. There are so many paths crossing 
and recrossing each other, so many pitfalls, 
so many dangers, that God has sent Jesus, 
not only to open up a way for us, but to go 
before us and show us the way. We shall 
never be at a loss if we keep Him in sight. 
He has been the whole road from the cradle 
to the grave. He has gone before you in 
the path of obedience at home, of love to 
God and to God’s house. He points out 
the way to resist temptation, and how to act 
towards one another. He shows you the 
way to obtain the forgiveness of your sins. 
He goes before you into the dark valley 
of death, and shows you how it opens on the 
sunny meadows of the Better Land. 

Jesus has gone before you to prepare a 
home for you. “TI go to prepare a place for 
you.” When things are not going well at 
home a father sometimes goes to a new 
country, where the prospect is brighter. He 
leaves his family in the old country, and 
though far away from him, they are always in 
his thoughts, and he works hard to get ready 
a home for them. When he has succeeded, 
he sends for them to come out to their new 
home, it may be in Australia or in Canada. 
It is a long time since Jesus -left the world, 
but He has sent us a letter to tell us that in 
the beautiful land He is preparing a home for 
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us, and that one day He will send for us. You 
remember how in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
Christiana and her children are represented 
as waiting in the land of Beulah until a letter 
came from the king summoning them into 
his presence. Boys and girls, you are 
on the road. Every night, if you love Jesus, 
you “pitch your tents a day’s march nearer 
home.” You will not be afraid of death, for 
it is the king’s messenger to take you home. 

Jesus has gone before you to meet and 
welcome you. If your father had gone to 
Australia, and sent for you, how excited you 
would be! What a hurry you would be in 
to be off! As you neared the end of your 
voyage, how anxious you would be to know 
if he was waiting to receive you. Would it 
not be a great disappointment if you found 
he was not there? One of my friends whc 
went out to Melbourne many years ago used 
to go down to the dock when the steamers 
from this country were expected, to see if 
he recognised any of the passengers. One 
day he met a family from the same church 
on their way to Queensland. His daughter 
had been in the class of the Sabbath School 
taught by one of the family. Taking them 
home with him, he asked the teacher to ring 
the bell, and you can fancy her joy when the 
door was opened by her little scholar. Dear 
young friends, when we come to the end of 
life’s journey and have crossed the river, what 
a joy it will be to find Jesus there to welcome 
us home. “If I go and prepare a place for 
you I will come again and receive you to 
myself, that where I am there ye may be 
also.” 

FIFTH EVENING 
Read John vi. 1-13 
Hymn: ‘‘ Jesus Thou joy of loving hearts” 
FESUS, ‘THE BREAD OF LIFE" 
John vi. 35 


Ir you went to hear a great preacher who 
was drawing large crowds, you would be 
very much surprised if in the course of his 
sermon he were to say of himself, “I am the 
Bread of Life.” Most likely you would think 
that he was mad. ‘That was what His 
countrymen thought when, in the synagogue 
of Capernaum, Jesus declared in all serious- 
ness, “I am the Bread of Life.’ Who was 
He to make such a statement? He was 
known to many of His hearers as the son 
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of a carpenter, belonging to Nazareth. And 
yet He had just done something which gave 
Him the right to make such a claim. With 
five barley loaves and two small fishes He 
had fed and satisfied five thousand hungry 
men, besides women and children. Such a 
wonderful act might well have led them to 
ask what Jesus meant by calling Himself 
“The Bread of Life.” 

Bread is the chief food of man. We call 
it the staff of life. When the grain crop fails, 
famine follows and numbers perish of 
hunger. Bread contains in it that which 
God meant to nourish all parts of the body, 
and we never tire of eating bread. If you 
were always fed on delicate and dainty 
dishes, you would begin to long for a slice 
of plain bread. Only it must be wholesome 
bread, and not such as the poor children 
are feeding on in India during this terrible 
famine. I was shown a piece of this lately. 
It was made of flour ground from the 
berries and bark of a tree and looked like 
coarse oil-cake. Besides your bodies which 
need to be daily fed, you have souls which 
require to be nourished as well. You 
cannot feed them on bread. A boy who was 
well fed, yet who never learned to read, 
but ran wild all day, would grow up a mere 
savage. If you were to visit any of our 
asylums for the insane you would see strong, 
healthy men and women who enjoy their 
food, but who are very helpless and useless 
because their minds cannot receive instruc- 
tion. We do not live by bread alone. ‘The 
soul feeds on knowledge or on truth. The 
mind grows by learning or reading, or 
observation, or what we cail experience. So 
that when Jesus says “I am the Bread of 
Life,” He just says “I am the Bread of the 
Soul,” for the soul is really our life. When 
at the supper table Jesus gave the bread to 
His disciples saying, “Take eat, this is my 
body,” He did not mean that they were to 
eat His flesh. They were to feed on the 
truth about Himself and what He had 
taught them about His death. Now, boys 
and girls, you may store your minds with 
learning and grow up to be wise and clever, 
but unless you know and believe the words 
of Jesus you will not be wise unto salvation. 
The disciples understood this when at the 
close of this sermon they said, “ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? ‘Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” 
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As the Bread ot Life Jesus came down 
from heaven. The Gieek poets sang of 
the food of the gods. They called it 
“ Ambrosia,” and they believed that if a 
man could taste that food he would never 
die. In the midst of the Garden of Eden 
stood the ‘Tree of Life,” whose fruit con- 
ferred immortality on the eater. On more 
than one océasion did God give His people 
food from heaven. When the Israelites 
rose one morning they found the whole 
ground covered with small white seeds: this 
was the manna, very pleasant to the taste, 
on which they fed all the time they were in 
the wilderness. ‘The ravens brought Elijah 
bread and flesh every morning and evening 
all the time he was hiding by the brook 
Cherith. Angels came and ministered to 
Jesus after his forty days’ fast in the wilder- 
ness of Judea. And Jesus has come from 
heaven to be the Bread of Life to our souls. 
Money, which can meet so many wants, 
cannot make you happy. Your souls have an 
appetite for the favour and love of God, and 
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until you enjoy that you will not be happy 
Now Jesus has come into the world to tell you 
how you may once more have the favour of 
God and the longing of your souls satisfied. 

If, however, the Bread of Life is todo you 
any good, you must have an appetite for it 
and must eat it. When you are ill you will 
not touch the most delicate food your mother 
has made ready for you. You have no 
appetite for it; but when well and strong 
you are hungry and enjoy your food. What 
a sad thing it must be to be hungry or 
thirsty in sight of plenty, like poor Tantalus, 
tormented with an eternal hunger and thirst, 
yet placed in the midst of a lake of clear 
water of which he could not drink a drop, 
over whose head hung clusters of ripe grapes, 
which, however, he could not reach. My 
young friends, it is when you feel your need 
of Jesus that you will find how He can 
satisfy you. It is when you love to hear the 
story of Jesus and His love, and desire to 
be like Him, that Jesus will be to you “ The 
Bread of Life.” 


CAS v= 


TWO WORLDS 


By Mrs. A. K. H. FORBES 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TIWIDLE 


I—MY ACCIDENT 


REMEMBER opening my eyes and 
wondering what had gone wrong with 
my room. 

Where was the framed sampler above 
the mantelpiece, and Robbie’s text, and 
Mary’s old doll? What had become of the 
corner cupboard and grannie’s china ; of my 
chest of drawers, and the eight-day clock my 
father gave me when I was married ? Where 
was the bunch of peacock’s feathers and 
quaking grass that I had brought from my 
old home? Where -! But with that I 
realised that I was shut in by a screen, and 
above it I caught a glimpse of a pale blue 
wall and a corner of a picture, and I asked 
again and again, “ Where am I ?” 

At length a leaf of the screen was noise- 
lessly pushed aside, and, turning my eyes, I 
saw a young face, fresh-coloured, bright, with 
soft brown eyes and brown wavy hair, bend- 





ing over me. She wore a white cap and a 
white apron, and a snowy collar round her 
smooth full throat. The collar was fastened 
with a little brooch, and I don’t know how 
it was, but I seemed to know that there was 
a lock of hair in the brooch and that the lock 
of hair was her mother’s. ‘“ Where am I ?” 
I asked again. And then I got an answer, 
though a puzzling, unsatisfactory one. 

« Among friends, who will nurse you till 
you are well. Don’t speak, don’t worry your- 
self, don’t think.” 

Don’t think? She might as well say “Don’t 
breathe.” I can’t help thinking, and I can’t 
help trying to remember, and as I remember 
I can’t help worrying, and then I speak, so 
I break through all her injunctions in a 
moment. 

“Yes ; you'll be back among them all, in 
no time, never fear,” she said cheerily, “ and 
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**] remembered a horse's panting nostrils in my face” 


as for getting on without you, they’ll do first 
rate. Oh dear, there’s none of us of so 
much importance as we fancy,” and with 
that she disappeared ; and then everything 
came back to my mind. 

I remembered going out with my husband, 
as we often did when the children were in 
bed, between the fading daylight and the 
lighting of the lamps. I remember being 
jostled by the crowds in the busy streets, 
catching a breath of the country from a truss 
of hay in a corn-chandler’s shop, and a sight 
of it through the rosebuds in a florist’s 
window. I remember trying to fancy that 
the murmur of rolling carriages was the 
murmur of the sea as it breaks among the 
rocks beneath my old home, and the crack 
of a drayman’s whip the crack of my father’s 
as he drives Timothy, the old pony, to 
market. And then we fell into the usual 
talk about the children; what Robbie was 
to be, how womanly Mary was for her years ; 
about poor wee Milly’s lameness, and the 
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stirring noisy ways of 
baby Jack—baby no 
longer, but only re- 
taining the name be- 
cause no other had 
come to take it from 
him—anrd then a sud- 
den exclamation from 
my husband, “There’s 
a chap over the way I 
must speak to; wait 
for me,” and he ran 
across the street, and 
I, paying no heed to 
the “wait for me,” 
followed him. 

I remembered a 
horse’s panting nos- 
trils in my face, a loud 
shout in my ears, and 
then a blank till I 
opened myeyeson the 
screen and the high 
ceiling, and the blue 
coloured walls. 

With memory, feel- 
ing returned. I be- 
came conscious of 
pain, dull and half 
numbed at first, 
but growing more 
and more acute, till 
at last it made me moan. I tried to stifle 
that moan, but it forced its way through my 
lips in spite of me. ‘The screen stirred again 
and my nurse appeared. 

“T couldn’t help it,” I faltered apologeti- 
cally. “I am sorry, but I really couldn't.” 

“ I’m not sorry—pain is sometimes a good 
sign,” said this cheery-voiced creature ; “ you 
might have been hopelessly injured and yet 
felt nothing.” And then, as the pain came 
and went, I thought dreamily of the mystery 
of suffering—of the cry of the new-born 
babe, and how glad the mother is to hear 
that cry, and how eager to hush it on her 
breast, and then my heart went to Milly, my 
little lame girl, who never cried at all, and 
who sits helpless in her chair with neither 
pain nor sensation of any kind in her nerve- 
less limbs. 

I asked questions about the time and the 
day, and how long I had been in this ward, 
and learnt that I had been brought in the 
previous evening, and that now it was late 
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afternoon. So my home had been nearly 
twenty-four hours without me. How had 
they managed? Who had lighted the fire 
this morning? Had Robbie put on a clean 
collar before he went to school? Who was 
minding baby Jack?—and how was poor 
Milly faring? These were the thoughts 
that filled my anxious heart, and then as I 
was vexing myself about everything I observed 
that the shifting of the screen had revealed a 
text on the wall, and I read with a feeling of 
wonder and comfort and awe : 

“As a father pitieth his children so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him,” and the 
words crept soothingly into my heart. The 
Lord would pity me and pity my children 
and watch over them. I would leave them in 


His hands, for He would care for them. 

The bonnie bright young creature brought 
some soothing dressing for my bruises, and 
her soft skilful hands seemed to have a 
subtle mesmerism in their touch, for the pain 
I remember I asked her if 


seemed eased. 
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she were a nurse, and if she would be with 
me always, and when she answered “ Yes” a 
great throb of gratitude rose in my breast. 
This pretty picture of youth would make me 
think of life, and hopeful, and anxious to be 
well; whereas the old woman who nursed 
me when Milly was born was so feeble and 
bent that when I looked at her I could 
think only of trouble and death. But she 
was a good woman too, and did what she 
could, which is the most that can be said for 
any one. 

I must have become unconscious again, 
for I remember nothing more. When I next 
opened my eyes there was a crowd of faces 
round my bed, old men with bald heads and 
kind looks, middle-aged men, acute, clear- 
headed, sharp, that made me feel afraid I 
had been brought there under false pre- 
tences, and that now I was going to be 
found out ; young men and lads, some eager 
and some indifferent, but all standing silent 
while the shrewd men speak together in 
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murmurs. I havea dim consciousness that 
I am the text, for coverings are laid aside, 
and wrappings unfastened, and I am lifted 
this way and that, and the fear that I am 
going to be found out returns with double 
force ; there is no possibility of eluding the 
vigilance of these men. It is quite a relief 
when they say: 

“She is going on as well as we can expect: 
in three days we shall know whether an 
operation will be necessary. Continue the 
same treatment, nurse, and keep her quiet.” 

At that I spoke up. 

“T’d be quite at ease, gentlemen, if I knew 
how baby Jack is getting along, and whether 
any one is looking to Milly that can’t help 
herself—and whether—oh dear !” 

“My good woman, the less you fret the 
sooner you'll be with your family again,” said 
one of the sharp ones. I turned my head 
and caught the eye of a bald-headed man. 
There was a tear in it, and I guessed he was 
a father or a grandfather perhaps, and under- 
stood my trouble. He said something to 
my nurse, and I caught the words “ come,” 
and “ may see her,” and she said something 
about “ waiting for an hour,” and I seemed 
to guess in a moment that my husband was 
waiting near till the doctors had seen me, 
and with that the crowd of faces seemed to 
melt away, and two came in their place, my 
husband’s and baby Jack’s. 

I cried with joy. I had been hungering 
for a sight of them. John knew I would 
want to see baby Jack, and had brought him, 
but oh, he had put on his hat with the feather 
behind instead of in front, and his oldest 
shoes were on his little feet, and his socks 
not drawn up—and he looked already such 
a motherless bairn that my heart ached for 
him, 

My husband was only allowed five minutes 
with me, but they were enough to let me 
hear that Robbie was behaving like a man, 
and ten-year-old Mary was even more 
womanly than we thought, for she had set the 
breakfast and kept Milly happy and tended 
baby Jack, and had the kettle boiling when 
her father came home at tea time. 

“So that, if I don’t get over this, she 
could be your housekeeper, John,” I sobbed, 
the picture of my home rising before me so 
vividly that my heart broke at the possibility 
of not seeing it again. 

The startled, appalled look that passed 


over his face as I spoke I shall never forget. 
He seemed unable to realise a life without 
me. 
Oh, we had had our little tiffs, and I had 
sometimes complained that he had grown 
careless, and thought less of me than in the 
old courting days, but at that moment I saw 
I was wrong. Young love compared with the 
deep, strong, unemotional love of married 
life is like the ripple on the shallow beach 
compared to the mighty waves of the ocean. 

“They say you are doing well,” and he 
looked anxiously at the nurse, who had come 
forward, for a confirmation of his words. 

“Oh yes; but we must be careful, and 
now the time is up and you must really go” ; 
and the next moment baby Jack, leaning 
over his father’s shoulder and _ stretching 
his little arms towards me, was being carried 
away. 

“You don’t know what it is to be parted 
from those you love and that need you so 
much,” I whispered with a sob in my 
throat. 

“Don’t 1?” and the bright face grew 
grave and the brown eyes misty. “ Don’t 
think you are the only one—that has 
SQIrow ‘ 

“ But, surely, you haven’t a husband and 
children.” 

She laughed—a quiet little rippling 
laugh. 

“ No—no—but I may have known the 
bitterness of parting all the same.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

She shook her head. I was to be kept 
quiet, she said, and neither excited nor 
interested ; some day, perhaps, she might 
indulge me with a story, but at present I 
was to lie quite still and, if possible, sleep. 

“Was the parting with father or mother, 
sister or brother—or a dearer one yet than 
all others ?” I persisted, Hood’s lines coming 
to my mind. 

‘*‘ With all of them, I think.” 

“Then you 

“ Nurse Mason, you're wanted,” and with 
that the bright face, on which there had 
come the mere shadow of a cloud, vanished. 

She had failed to draw the screen quite 
close behind her when she left me, and 
through the strip of opening I could see a 
corner of the pillow of the next bed. It 
became an object of curiosity to me more 
interesting than the pictures on the screen. 
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Was the bed empty—or was there a head 
lying on that pillow? I watched it intently 
to see whether it moved, and by-and-by 
concluded that it was waiting for an occu- 
pant ; and then I began to wonder from what 
part of this great city that new occupant 
would come. Would she be old or young ? 
a lone woman or an anxious mother like 
myself with little children needing her? 
Was the web of circumstances that was to 
bring her even now in process of weaving— 
and was it a sudden.accident or a tragedy? 
This was the groove in which my thoughts 
ran ; indeed I may say that, during the time I 
was in that ward, I never could look at a 
vacant bed without picturing its next occu- 
pant, just as I never can look at a tomb- 
stone for sale in a monumental sculptor’s 
yard without wondering whether any of the 
passers-by will have their names chiselled on 
it. 

Having in a measure 
own satisfaction that the 
occupied, I experienced a 
the pillow was disturbed, 
and a head crowned with 
short auburn curls came 
within myview. Fascinated 
I watched it moving. Ear, 
cheek, profile, full face were 
in turn revealed—a young 
face, delicate in feature, re- 
fined in expression, dread- 
fully pale, corpselike but 
for the restless glance of 
the large dark eyes. 

The nurse drew near, 

and some whispered words 
passed between them, ques- 
tion and answer apparently, 
and apparently satisfactory. 
A few minutes afterwards 
there was the sound of 
several feet stepping cau- 
tiously on the floor. ‘They 
approached. I feared 
another examination, but 
it was my neighbour with 
the auburn curls they had 
come to see, not me. 

There was much whis- 
pered consultation, ques- 
tions on their part but no 
answer from her. I heard 
the nurse say, “She spoke 
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rationally two minutes ago ;” more consulta- 
tion, during which the words “ self-inflicted ” 
— “dangerous condition ” — ‘assault ” — 
“motive for concealing,” caught my ear, 
and I guessed it was a mysterious case, and 
as regards recovery so doubtful that they 
had come to take her deposition, but she 
would not speak, would not even give her 
name. 

What had she to conceal? Was it a 
crime of her own for which she dreaded 
punishment, or the crime of another that 
she had determined to hide ? 

I wondered whether she would die with 
the secret in her heart, or whether at the 
last moment it would escape her. 

By-and-by there was a change of nurses 
like a change of sentry, and the dimness and 
quietness of night settled on the ward, 
quietness but not sleep, as was apparent from 
the occasional restless movement, the stifled 
moan. 

It was my first 
kept me awake. 


conscious night—pain 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


By THE Ricgut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop oF Ripon 


IX.—BROWNING 


T was once remarked that discussions 
on the poetry of Browning seemed 
inevitably to end in debate upon some 
religious question. This will not sur- 

prise any one who is a student of Browning’s 
writings. His poems challenge religious 
discussion, and yet Browning is no religious 
poet in the sense in which Milton and Cowper 
are religious. He seldom treats of a dis- 
tinctively religious subject ; he certainly never 
approaches one from the conventional or so- 
called orthodox side ; yet it would be difficult 
to find poetry in which the religious element 
was more strong. One writer has attempted 
to draw forth from Browning’s writings a sort 
of confession of faith; and to show that his 
poetry yields specific evidence of his adhesion 
to the articles of the Christian Faith. Re- 
search of this kind is interesting, but it needs 
the greatest caution ; it tends to reproduce 
or to accentuate that dogmatic temper which 
is so alien to the poetic temperament. The 
poet differs from the scientific theologian in 
this, that the latter loves sharp-drawn lines of 
distinction, while the former loves not de- 
finitions, because he feels how truth blends 
with truth and how much nature dislikes 
abrupt transitions and accomplishes her 
changes by insensible gradations. The 
scientific theologian separates elements that 
he may classify them ; it is his part to label 
and arrange objects of interest in the museum 
of thought. The poet views elements in com- 
bination ; he cares little for the dead matter, 
neatly arranged and carefully classified in the 
museum : he deals with life not with death. 
Death breaks up the living organism into its 
separate elements; death defines, but life 
defies definition, and its beauty is the greater 
the more triumphantly it can bewilder our 
attempted analysis. We may reduce the 
beauty lines of the Venus Milo to mathema- 
tical proportion, but we do not increase 
thereby the charm of its loveliness. There 
is no doubt a just mathematical standard of 
beauty: numbers and proportion do lie 
somehow at the bottom of things ; but these 
considerations bring about a sort of legalism 
in art; and law makes nothing perfect: the 


sense of harmony must not be that of a 
mathematical precisian, it must be rather a 
music in the soul, an inspiration of joy; not 
a law, but a power, not the expression of a 
carnal commandment, but the effluence of 
an inward life. One therefore doubts the 
wisdom or the fitness of trying to reproduce 
doctrinal definitions from a poet’s writings. 
Great teaching there undoubtedly is : living 
truths blaze like fire beneath the jewelled 
lines; but theyare far more like the utterances 
of an evangelist than those of a theologian. 
The poet may be a philosopher, but it is 
certain that the philosopher will never be a 
poet. The poetic temperament dominates 
thought, uses thought as a craftsman uses his 
tools, and works out for us that which has 
vitality in it ; he gives us not a machine but 
a machine which moves ; not a dead body, 
but a vision of delight : not something which 
instructs us, but something which inspires 
us. 

Browning, perhaps more than other poets, 
demands that he shall be kept out of the 
hand of the theological anatomist; for 
Browning is the poet of life, of simple human 
life, of its anguish, its search, its doubt, its 
despair, its triumph. He does not find life 
through theology: he finds theology, so far 
as he finds it at all, through life. He plunges 
into the midst of man’s life—the life that he, 
and you and I, and all men must live, the 
life that is so enchanting, so bewildering, so 
stimulating to effort, so provoking to ambi- 
tion, so disappointing to desire, so heart- 
breaking, so hope raising, so killing, so re- 
juvenating ; plunging into this perplexing, 
moving, mighty ocean of life, he asks what 
it means? Will the waves that are around 
lift us to the height of our desire or will they 
overwhelm us and beat out our lives ? Will the 
currents sweep us outward to death in mid- 
ocean? Or is there some friendly tide which 
will gently but strongly bear us to some safe 
and happy shore? Are our struggles in the 
great sea vain and void? Are we the sport 
of forces mightier than ourselves? Or do 
human efforts, strong, manly resolve and 
high, trusting courage count for something 
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in the interplay of environing powers ? 
He asks questions such as these, interrogating 
life with frank and open mind, and he 
shouts out to us across the storm the answers 
which he hears. He hears voices—and 
chiefly one voice overall. He hears voices— 
the voices of men who have lived on the 
surface or gone down into the depths of 
life; but ovér all one voice which never 
ceases its speech, and which calls forth man- 
hood, courage, faith, duty. He reaches God 
through life ; he has no cut and dry theory ; 
the truths he grasps are practical truths, 
truths to act by: he does not ask definition. 
We have to live, he seems to say, and the 
truths to live by are the truths we need. I 
do not want to theorise about what might 
have been, had things been other than they 
are. What is behind our life and what is 
beyond are outside our reach. Let us accept 
life and make the best of it ; and perhaps 
we shall by so doing see its meaning most 
clearly. It is idle to criticise what cannot 
be altered, and what perhaps we have not 
sufficient data to criticise at all. Let us be 
wise with that practical wisdom and with 
that reverence for life which is the beginning 
of wisdom. The rules of the game are fixed : 
let us not waste time in finding fault with 
the rules, but let us play the game according 
to the rules: perhaps we shall by doing so 
see some reason for the rules: 


The common problem yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is, not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be—but finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means. 


That is, accept the conditions, and try to 
make a good game of it. 

Such is Browning’s teaching. He has a 
vast fund of philosophy; we know as we 
read him that he understands the current 
speculative theories of his own and other 
ages, but his message is against speculating 
upon what might have been had other con- 
ditions prevailed, not to grumble at the facts, 
but to look at them, accept them, and see 
what can be made of them. Perhaps in 
obedience to the laws which govern us we 
may find a message from the voice which is 
above all law and all life. 

Browning, as I have said, does hear that 
One surpassing voice, and whenever he hears 
it, he passes it on to us. Let us listen to 
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the messages which the poet sends to us 
from time to time. 

Chronology counts for something here. 
We shall enter best into the poet’s teaching 
if we take his messages in the order in which 
he sent them. No doubt he would not 
wish to be held too literally to the phrases 
of his messages. He learned as he lived, 
and he would have called himself a learner 
to the last hour of his life. Not everything 
he wrote when young would be endorsed 
without qualification in his later years; but 
few things which he wrote in those tentative 
years he would have wholly and entirely 
repudiated. His natural robustness of intel- 
lect saved him from the necessity of the con- 
fessions and retractations which keener and 
more impetuous minds have been compelled 
to make. 

Browning in the days of his childhood 
attended a school kept by a good lady whose 
soul was filled with an old-fashioned piety. 
Every Saturday night, when her pupils’ hair 
was specially attended to, she accompanied 
the washing, combing and oiling process 
with the recitation of Isaac Watts’ version of 
Psalm xcii. The operation began with the 
first line: “ Sweet is the work my God and 
King.” The combing out stage was reached 
when the dulness of the brutish man was 
described, and the tug of the comb through 
the obstinately entangled hair gave emphasis 
to the contempt of low-levelled natures. 


Fools never raise their thoughts so high [tug] 
Like brutes [tug] they live, like brutes [tug] they 
die. 


The combing finished, the easier and 
more grateful operation of the oiling began, 
and the good lady’s complacency grew as the 
tougher work of the combing and the sterner 
verses of the hymn were left behind. 


But I shall share a glorious part ; 
(Here the oil was being got ready.]} 
When grace has well refined my heart, 
And fresh supplies of joy are shed, 
[Here the unguinous hands began to work 
through the hair.] 
Like holy oil upon my head. 


His father’s house was the quiet suburban 
home of a man employed every day as a 
Bank clerk in London; but it was a home 
in which cultivated tastes pfevailed. His 
father had a small gift of versifying, and a 
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certain fondness for quaint rhymes. He 
possessed a small number of old and rare 
books. The ancestors on the father’s side 
were English; through the mother there 
came a German and Scotch strain. Byron, 
Shelley and Keats exercised a measure of in- 
fluence on Browning’s thoughts, as the poets 
of his early manhood; but Browning had 
laid in a good foundation of the older poets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
He had his period of mental unrest and 
revolt against existing order like most other 
young men, but the period was comparatively 
short, his natural and practical robustness of 
character prevented his falling under the sway 
of any hysterical revolutionist. Strong religious 
conviction breathes in his earliest poems. 
Pauline is not one of his greatest works, 

but as the earliest it must interest us. It 
was esteemed by J. S. Mill, and by D. G. 
Rossetti. It appeared in 1833 when Brown- 
ing was just of age. It was written when, 
as he himself tells us, “good draughtsman- 
ship” and “right handling” were far 
beyond him; yet in the confession of 
Pauline’s lover we have ‘poetry always 
dramatic in principle,” and in the poem 
occur lines which Mrs. Sutherland Orr tells 
us may be taken as a mental portrait of the 
poet : 

I am made up of an intensest life, 

Of a most clear idea of consciousness 

Of self. 

Pauline, vol. i. p. 14. 


This idea of consciousness is so clear that 
the speaker can separate it from the move- 
ment of all “affections, passions, feelings, 
power”: it is moreover linked in him to self- 
supremacy 


Existing as a centre to all things ; 
and “to a principle of restlessness ” 


Which would be all, have, see, know, taste, feel, 
all— 
This is myself. ; 
Vol. i. p. 14. 

“ A mind like this must dissipate itself,” but 
there was one power which hindered the 
complete and fatal dissipation in the case of 
Pauline’s lover. 


But I have always had one lode-star ; now, 
As I look back, I see that I have halted 
Or hastened as I looked towards that star— 
A need, a trust, a yearning after God. 
Vol, i. p. 15. 


Sometimes indeed he halted. He would look 
on life—“on real life.’ But he found it 
vanity. One by one his hopes vanished, his 
hopes of perfecting mankind, his faith in 
men, his faith in freedom’s self, in virtue’s 
self, his own motives, ends and aims, and 
“human love went last.” Can he then be self- 
sufficing? He is conscious of his powers. 


As some temple seemed 
My soul, where nought is changed and incense 
rolls 
Around the altar, only God is gone 
And some dark spirit sitteth in his seat. 
Vol. i. p. 22. 


Voices shouted to him. ‘ Thyself, thou art 
our king;” but he realised that old age 
must come, and he would be left 


A wreck linked to a soul 
Yet fluttering, or mind-broken and aware 
Of my decay. 
Vol. i. p. 23. 


Later he learns the meaning of his “ strug- 
gling aims.” The soul, desiring to be first in 
all, sickens in its own victory. He reaches 
the conclusion that God is the thing the soul 
longs for. 


The last point I can trace is—rest beneath 

Some better essence than itself, in weakness ; 

This is ‘‘ myself,”’ not what I think I should be. 

Vol. i. p. 37. 

Thus early does Browning express his con- 
viction that the way of true wisdom is to 
accept the facts of life as they are, to realise 
the true self, not to dream of being unreal 
gods in an unreal world, but true men in this 
world; and so perchance realise that the 
insatiable desire of the soul can find satisfac- 
tion only in God. 


And what is that I hunger for but God ? 


My God, my God, let me for once look on ‘Thee 
As though nought else existed, we alone! 
And as creation crumbles, my soul's spark 
Expands till I can say—Even from myself 
I need Thee and I feel Thee and I love Thee. 
I do not plead my rapture in Thy works 
For love of Thee, nor that I feel as one 
Who cannot die; but there is that in me 
Which turns to Thee, which loves, or which 
should love. 
Vol. i. p. 37. 


In these last four lines Browning touches 
a certain modernism in religious thought. 
His love of God is not built up on argu- 
ments of design or beneficence in nature, 
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nor upon any evidence arising out of the con- 
viction of a life to come ; but just out of the 
deep, subtle and resistless realisation of what 
human nature truly is. In the depths of his 
own soul he finds God; in knowing himself, 
he knows Him also. 

Thus a strong religious element is exhibited 
in this earliest poem. 
vein continie? Is his 
harmony with his first ? 

Paracelsus is two years later than Pauline. 
Paracelsus seeks to attain power through 
knowledge ; he attains, or the world judges 
him to have attained, but he knows that he 
has not. He has sunk to lower levels. He 
regrets the old times : 


Does the religious 
last message in 


Gone, gone 


Those pleasant times! Does not the moaning 


wind 
Seem to bewail that we have gained such gains 
And bartered sleep for them ? 
Vol. ii. p. 108. 


He has bartered away some priceless things, 
the moral powers which youth so often 
thinks slightingly of but which make the best 
part of our being: 


Love, hope, fear, faith—these make humanity ; 
These are its sign and note and character, 
And these have I lost! gone, shut from me for 
ever, 
Like a dead friend, safe from unkindness more. 
Vol. ii. p. 109. 


Paravelsus, scorning the cheap success of 
popularity, and moved by a sort of trust in 
men and a respect and sympathy for them, 
began 

To teach them, not amaze them, to impart 
The spirit which should instigate the search 
Of truth. 

Vol. ii. p. 115 


Forthwith the multitude deserted bhim— 
He resolves to try the life of emotions. 


For every joy is gain, 
And gain is gain, however small. 
Vol. ii. p. 121. 


Here, too, he meets with disappointment. 
He returns to his friends to die. He surveys 
his career. Whatever it has been he has 
learned a message from God, and that he 
will give to those who gather round his 
death-bed. 

I will tell 
God's message; but I have so much to say, 
I fear to leave half out. All is confused 
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No doubt ; but doubtless you will learn in time. 
He would not else have brought you here: no 
doubt 
I shall see clearer soon. 
Festus: Tell me but this— 
You are not in despair. 


PARACELSUS : I? and for what? 


Well. °Tis a strange thing: I am dying, Festus, 
‘ The hurricane is spent, 
And the good boat speeds through the brighten- 
ing weather. 
Vol. ii. pp. 159, 160. 


Paracelsus rises from his couch—stands 
o:uce more—takes his couch for his throne. 





Here God speaks to men through me. 
Vol. ii. p. 163. 


He is happy—yes pardoned—but each 
man must live out his own life frankly. 


We have to live alone to set forth well 
God's praise. 
Vol. ii. p. 164. 


He has realised that God tastes an infinite 
joy in the life of His creatures. 


God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways—one everlasting bliss, 
From whom all being emanates, all power 
Proceeds: in whom is life for evermore, 
Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes ; where dwells enjoyment there is He. 
Vol. ii. p. 167. 


Above, birds fly in merry flocks, the lark 
Soars up and up, shivering for very joy: 
Afar the ocean sleeps. ‘ ‘ 

‘ P And God renews 
His ancient rapture. Thus He dwells in all, 
From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life. 

Vol. ii. p. 168 


Life and life’s powers are to be used by 
men; but not blindly nor yet under the 
light of complete knowledge. . 


Power—neither put blindly forth, nor controlled 

Calmly by perfect knowledge; to be used 

At risk, inspired or checked by hope and fear : 

Knowledge — not intuition, but the slow 

Uncertain fruit of an enhancing toil, 

Strengthened by love. 

Vol. ii, pp. 168, 169. 

Strengthened by love, for he has learned 
his mistake in scorning the education which 
comes through the affection, the poet Aprile 
had followed love as Paracelsus had followed 








knowledge; and in Aprile’s experience 
Paracelsus had gained a lesson. 


I learned my own deep error : love’s undoing 
Taught me the worth of love in man’s estate, 
And what proportion love should hold with 
power 
In his right constitution: love preceding 
Power, and with much power, always much more 
love. 
Vol. ii. p. 175. 


Thus Paracelsus through experiences, 
failures and sins, reaches a firmer grasp on 
God and on life’s meaning. He dies, but 
faith is strong as a shining light with him at 
the last. 

If I stoop, 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud. 

It is but for a time ; I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 

Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 

Vol. ii. p. 177. 


It will be seen that Browning’s intense 
interest lies in the werking and experience 
of the human soul: he expresses this frankly 
in the dedication to Sordello. ‘The 
historical decoration was purposely of no 
more importance than a background requires; 
and my stress lay on the incidents in 
the development of a soul: little else is 
worth study. I, at least, always thought so 
—you”(M. Milsand of Dijon to whom he 
dedicates the poem), “ with many known and 
unknown to me, think so—others may one 
day think so.” (Vol. i. p. 49.) This was 
written in 1863, when Browning was more 
than fifty years old and thirty years after 
Pauline was written. His interest in the 
growth and development of man’s soul had 
been steady and persistent. He belicved 
that when the experiences of the soul were 
fitly understood, the educating value of life 
would be perceived, and the environing love 
of God would be realised. Thirteen years 
later, he puts the case of a man who had a 
friend whom he loved, though unseen ; he 
dreamed “there was none like him, none 
above him.” 


Loved I not his letters full of beauty ? 
Not his actions famous far and wide ? 
Absent, he would know I vowed him duty ; 
Present, he would find me at his side. 
Fears and Scruples, vol. xiv. p. 54. 


But unpleasant rumours are put about. 
The letters which were so full of beauty are 
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said to be forgeries. ‘The famous actions were 
perhaps not his at all. The absent friend 
gives no sign, makes no effort to refute these 
calumnies—worse slanders rise: the friend 
is secretly spying on everybody and is ready 
to blame those who did not see him through 
the brick walls behind which he is concealed. 
When this is told, the listener is inclined to 
call the absent friend a “ monster; ” but he 
is checked. 
Hush, I pray you! 
What if this friend happen to be—God ? 
Vol. xiv. pp. 55-57. 


Or turn to a poem in a happier vein— 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. The old Rabbi tells us 
that the “best is yet to be.” Life is a pre- 
paration, a moulding of man—and realising 
this 


Should not the heart beat once— How good to 
live and learn ” 


He, like Paracelsus, learns that love as 
well as power must be recognised in life, 


Praise be thine! 

I see the whole design, 
I, who saw power, see love now perfect too: 

Perfect I call thy plan ; 

Thanks that I was a man ! 
Maker, remake, complete, I trust what Thou 

shalt do. 
Vol. vii. p. 112. 


Therefore I summon age 
To grant youth's heritage, 
Life’s struggle having so far reached its term: 
Thence shall I pass approved 
A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute: a god though in the 
germ. 
Vol. vii. p. 113. 


For God sees the capacity for development 
and growth which men cannot see in one 
another. Man worthless to his fellow men is 
deemed worth some care on God’s part. 
Life like a whirling wheel flings to-day into 
the background; all seem; fleeting and 
changing ; but if we note the potter’s wheel, it 
is the wheel which flies: the potter and the 
clay are still there. 


Fool! all that is, at all, 
Lasts ever past recall : 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 
What entered into thee 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and 
clay endure, 
Vol. vii. p. 118, 
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God then is a supreme Need in human 
life. His are the hands which reach through 
darkness forming men. 


But I need, now as then 
Thee, God, who mouldest men. 
Vol. vii. p. 119. 


This being so, let man resign himseif to 
God's care‘and workmanship. 


So take and use thy work : 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the 
aim ! 
My times be in thy hand! 
Perfect the cup is planned ! 
Let age approve of youth and death complete the 
same. 
Vol. vii. p 119. 


The same clear faith breaks out in his 
latest works. He returns to the thought 
that it is not enough to realise power. Life 
is not clearly seen till love enters into our 


‘vision. 


1 have faith such end shall be; 
From the first Power was—I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 
That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see. 
Asolando, p. 155. 


We are struck by the persistence of the 


same thought through life. In Paracelsus 


(1835) Browning had declared, as we have 
seen, that power needed love to help out the 
perfecting of man’s life. To increase know- 
ledge or power without increasing love is to 
miss the mark of man’s being. Fifty-four 
years later he returns to the same thought. 
He knew “ power ” of course at the dawn of 
his inteliigent life; but the life of experience 
has served to impress upon him the need 
and the existence of Love. Naked power 
behind all things would not satisfy men, and 
close inspection and nearer vision reveal 
that love is as clearly to be seen in the 
universe as are the manifestations of power. 
Thus age attests the instincts of youth. The 
same voice which spoke in the morning is 
heard at evening time. ‘There is a strength 
and manliness about the man who thus 
delivers his message, lives, tests it and in his 
closing years is resolved to bear witness to 
it again. Experience may have robbed him 
of some of life’s illusions, but it has only 
served to strengthen his conviction of the 


Love which is behind all. It is this strong 
XXIX—4s5 


41 
and manly soul which sings a cheerful and 
courageous song to the last. He looks upon 
the men of the generation which are growing 
up to their responsibilities and he gives 
them his message: he leaves behind him 
the legacy of his experience, the witness of 
his own strong and vigorous personality. 
“ Accept faith,” he says: don’t waste time 
in wishing for a different sort of life from 
that which you are called to live; be brave 
enough to live under the inevitable conditions 
of this present life, don’twhimper your energy 
into sentimentality : exert your power: front 
dark things with courage, and perplexing 
things with faith: a courageous life is an 
interpreting life: it casts light upon problems 
which daunt cowardly men. In spite of all 
perpiexing questions, there is such a thing as 
spring time, and God is over all. Be such 
as 1 have sought to be. 


What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the un- 
manly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drive}, 
—Being—who ? 
One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake 
No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 
“Strive and thrive!"’ Cry, ‘‘ Speed,—fight on, 
fare ever 
There as here!" 
Pp. 156, 157. 


Such is Browning’s invigorating message 
to the mer of his generation—a message, 
wholesome, sagacious, self-restrained, never 
ignoring the existence of difficulties, but 
always insisting on the practical wisdom 
which refuses to whimper hysterically because 
life is not as we think it ought to be, a 
message always proclaiming that the best 
revealer of life’s mysteries is life lived, always 
believing that there is good here and now, 
and that the best is yet to come; yet that 
that best is only for the man who does his 
duty well, fights bravely where he is placed, 
striving to turn his life’s opportunities to good, 
believing in right, in love and in God. 
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UR contributors are requested to 

notice that, in consequence of the 

last numbers for the year having 

to be sent to press earlier than 

usual, the competitions for November must 

be sent in by the 2oth September, and those 

for December by the 3oth. The subjects 
fcr competition are given on p. 644. 

The prizes in this month’s competition are 
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awarded as foliows: 


THE MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE 
I 
}T is strange how seldom we read of rejoic- 
ing mothers in the Bible, and how often of 
mothers whose lives were clouded by sorrow 
and bereavement. 

Who found Abel, lying dead in the field ? 

Was it his mother, whose first sight of 
death came to her as she knelt by his side 
and took his cold hands in hers? We can- 
not tell, neither can we guess the agony of 
remorse which overwhelmed that mother’s 
heart when she retrnembered that it was her 
sin which brought death into the world. 

The Egyptian mothers, mourning over 
their first-born: Naomi, “left of her two 
the mothers of Bethlehem; Rizpah 
shielding her dead sons ‘from the birds of 
the air by day and the beasts of the field by 
night”; Abijah’s mother, journeying home, 
her heart sick with horror at the prophet’s 
words, “ When thy feet enter into the city 
the child shall die” —these all knew the bitter- 
ness of seeing their dearest vanish into the 
valley of the shadow, never to.return. 

But there were mothers who rejoiced. 
Surely Enoch’s mother had much joy in the 
son “who walked with God”; and Sarah, 
as she clasped her baby, cried, “ God hath 
made me to laugh.” Hagar rejoiced when 
her boy’s prayer was heard and _ his life 
spared. Hannah said, “ My heart rejoiceth 
in the Lord” when she brought her child to 
be “lent to the Lord as long as he liveth.” 
Llisabeth rejoiced with her neighbours over 
little John; but greatest of all was the 
triumphant joy of Mary over the child Jesus, 


when she said, “ My soul doth magnify the 


sons” 


Lord.” 
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Five mothers received their children bac*: 
from the dead: the widow of Zarephath, the 
Shunamite, the wife of Jairus, and the 
widow whose only son was restored by 
Jesus. 

Two mothers are especially mentioned as 
women of great faith: Moses’ mother, who 
* was not afraid” but hid her son among the 
reeds, and then nursed him in the palace of 
the dread Pharaoh himself, and the Syro- 
phenician woman, whose daughter 
grievously vexed with a devil. 

Two wise mothers went to God Himself 
for wisdom in training their children: the 
mother of Samson, who prayed, “ Teach us 
what we shall do with the child that shall be 
born,” and Eunice, who trained her son in 
the fear of the Lord. 

And the wisest of all were the mothers. 
who brought their children to Jesus, that He 
might lay His hands on them and bless them. 


was 


C. WINIFRED Asurby, 


Keswick 


“ BLESSED is the memory,” says some one, “of 
an old-fashioned mother !”’ not an enamelled, 
powdered, soft, white-handed mother, who 
has seldom felt the clasp of baby fingers. 
They are the old-fashioned mothers we read 
about in the Bible, and though they are not 
all there as exemplars, their experiences are 
true to human life and all the world over. 

First. We read of the joys of mothers as 
they clasp their new-born bave to their bosom, 
like Eve, saying, “I have gotten a man 
from the Lord”; Sarah, rejoicing in the gift 
of old age ; and Hannah, who said, ‘‘For this 
child I prayed, therefore also I have given 
him to the Lord.” 

Secondly. The ambitions of mothers. 
They accompany their children through the 
year, and sometimes scheme for them, like 
Rebekah for Jacob; even teaching him 
cunning and lying, a foolish favouritism that 
ends disastrously! Like the wife of Zebedee, 
hoping to secure chief places for her lads in 
the Master’s Kingdom—a grand ambition 
compared with Herodias’ using the charms 
of her daughter in blood-guiltiness; or, going 

















back, even the ambition of Bathsheba in 
planning the succession of her son Solomon. 

Thirdly. The motherhood. 
Mothers weeping over their children’s mis- 
fortune. We wonder what Sarah felt when 
heard that Isaac was safe and that 
Abram’s hand had been stayed at the moment 
of sacrifice? Whocan describe the heart- 
agony of Rizpah as she watched the bodies 
ot her sons on the gibbet? Or the agony 
of the mother of Moses as she thought of 
the possible fate of her child when hid in 
the bulrushes of the Nile ? 

It is easier to conceive of poor Hagar’s 
grief as she placed her boy under the 
shrubbery, unable to help him with a drink 
of water ; our hands hang often helplessly by 
the dying bed. Job’s wife saying harsh 
things about God! But think of her terrible 
losses: her heart had been turned, as many 
a mother’s, with less provocation, though 
her husband told her she “ spake as one of 
the foolish women.” Naomi had lost both 
her lads, but was comforted with that beautiful 
Ruth, her daughter-in-law. Last, but not 
east, we think of the mother of Jesus; she, 
too, had her ambitions and her early joys in 
the days when she kept “many things hid 
in her heart,” when she followed Him in His 
ministry. But what of the sorrow when she 
finds herself at the foot of His cross? ‘The 
light of her world went out by the cruel 
thrust of nails and spear, and she was led away 
into the shadows until the great morning 
when she shall see her son seated on His 
throne at the right hand of God. Oh the 
joys, oh the ambitions, oh the sorrows of 
motherhood! Just where our deepest joys 
are, there is the way of our keenest pangs. 
There is no joy and there is no sorrow equal 
to the joy and sorrow of a mother. 


sorrows of 


sae 


Rev. J. P. Witson, 
Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Ill 


Fain would we know more of these mothers 
whose joys and sorrows appeal so strongly 
tous. Eve, clasping the first babe to her 
breast; Hagar, passionately weeping, ‘ Let 
me not see the death of the child! ” and 
those to whom the joy of motherhood came 
late: Sarah, who laughed and doubted ; 


Manoah’s wife, who cailed her baby Samson, 
which some say means sérong, and others— 
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doubtless his mother among them— 


Elisabeth, “ righteous before God, 


SUNNY ; 


” fit mother 
of the great Forerunner of our Lord. 
deaths touch us deeply : 


Two 
Rachel, who as her 
soul was in departing, named her babe Benoni, 
son of my sorrow, afterwards changed by his 
father to Benjamin, sox of my right hand; 
and sadder still, the broken-hearted widow 
of Phinehas, unable even to look at her little 
Ichabod, 


must 


“for th 


have 


son, sadly naming him 
glory is departed.’ 


‘eve 1p h, 
grieved over the 


Rebekah 
quarrels of her twin-sons 
As to her daughters-in-law, “Iam weary of 
my life because of the daughters of Heth,” 
says she tragically to Isaac, 
elsewhere to find a 
mothers command our deepest sympathy : 


and sends Jacob 
wife. Three groups of 
the Hebrew mothers (of whom we only know 
one by name, Jochebed, mother of Moses), 
whose infant sons Pharaoh ordered to be 
drowned; the Egyptian mothers who lost 
and the mothers 
of the Innocents slaughtered by Herod’s 
command. We think of the great cry, the 
emptied arms, the breaking hearts! The 
} 


their first-born in one night ; 


story of Hannah has pretty, domestic 
touches. “Am I not better to thee than 
ten sons?” asks Elkanah, half playfully, 


altogether tenderly. Then follows the 
mother-rapture, the grateful “ for this child 
I prayed,” “therefore also have I lent him 
to the Lord.” Pa the story of 
Jeroboam’s wife hearing her child’s decom 
pronounced, then sorrowfully turning home 
wards, knowing that as she enters the city 
her darling The Shunamite, 
the widow of Zarephath, and the widow of 
Nain clasp in their loving arms the sons they 
had mourned as dead : and the wife of Jairus 
bewails her little dead daughter, only to hear 
her Lord’s tender voice bid the maid “ arise.” 
Salome, ambitious for her sons, is firmly 
rebuked. Eunice trains her boy in Scripture 
Ige. St. Paul gracefully salutes 
Rufus, ‘and his mother avd mine.” But 
chief among the mothers of the Bible is she 
who was most highly honouzed among 
women, Mary the Mother of our Lord. 


thetic is 


must die. 


knowlec 


ISABELLA Murray WRIGHT, 
Stirling, N.B. 
IV 


ARE these, indeed, stories of long ago? Why, 
they are the heart records of many a mother 
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of to-day. The same longings, joys, hopes and 
fears are voiced here for alltime. God grant 
the strong faith which characterised many of 
those mothers of the Bible be also realised 
now. 

Familiar stories are they all, known from 
childhood, but gradually, as our own experi- 
ence grows, more and more is revealed to us 
in them. Doessomefearsome2 danger threaten 
the life of our child? We realise the terror 
of that mother, who surely could rest not 
night nor day, until she had devised some 
means of saving her babe. And did not the 
mothe:’s love find out the best possible way 
of escape for the little Moses ? 

Is the experience of the Shunamite woman 
ours? We clasp hands with her, and with 
her would answer through our tears: “It is 
well.” 

Hannah, too, who in the fulness of her joy 
remembered her vow. What it cost her to 
part with that little son God knew. Some 
of us know also, for God has chosen that we 
should give up ovr little son, pure and inno- 
cent, to minister before Him. May we, as 
Hannah, willingly lend our gift to the Lerd. 
The joy of making and taking the little coat 
cannot be ours, but shall the little garment 
go unmade? Instead, may we not fashion 
it with love and tenderness for a little friend- 
less lad needing it? Mothers of missionary 
sons and daughters, chosen to preach, as John 
the Baptist, the word of the Lord, even may 
be unto death, must read much into the 
histories of some mothers of the Pible that is 
left unrecorded. 

Or, as the mother of the sons of Zebedee, 
are we asking for our children we know not 
what, ambitious for the highest and _ best 
places for them? Let us rather leave all that 
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to Him, and join the blessed company of 
those mothers of old in bringing our little 
ones to the Saviour for His blessing. What 
joy is there for the mother ; how every word 
of that story shines with the light of the love 
of Christ ! 

Lastly, one alone among all women could 
have the perfect and sinless son ; but, thanks 
be unto Him, every mother may have, even 
as Mary, that Son for their Saviour, Lord, 
and King. 

E. YEo, 
Reigate. 


COMPETITION FOR NOVEMBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 20, 

Four prizes (books of the published price of 155. 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
original papers (not excecding 400 words) on ‘* The 
Stupidity and Cowardice of sending Anonymous Let- 


ters.”’ 


COMPETITION FOR DECEMBER 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NoT LATER THAN 
SEPTEMBER 30, 

Four prizes (books of the published price of 153., 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. 6d.) are offered for the four best 
original papers (not excceding 400 words) on ** Which 
are most easily borne, great troubles or little worries ?”’ 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘The Editor,’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
returned, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


WE shall be pleased to receive photographs with a 
view to publication, and ask those who intend to 
submit prints to note the following rules: 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mcunted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 


3. Each photograph must be acccmpanied by one 





hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the interest of the picture. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss. 

6. For the right to reproduce each photograph 
we use an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid. 
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HE following passages which occur in a letter 
fi from a lady attached to the mission in 
Amoy will be read with special interest at 
the present moment: “I am living midst the 
material of which books are made, with not an atom 
of leisure to make the same. I am hastily journey- 
ing towards one of my dispensing towns (I have 
about ten stations where I dispense regularly once 
in ten weeks). Up, up, up I climb 3000 feet amidst 
scenery so lovely that I need not trouble to describe 
it, for you could not realise it from my painting. 
Temperature in the shade that day was 93° F. 
The tiny rose of China covered its boughs with 
blossom till they appeared as though draped with 
moss. A lovely tree, whose blossoms resembled 
snowdrops, shcok its scented bells and quivered 
in the hot air. Being springtide, all the ferns (I 
counted sixty varieties of maidenhair) had put on 
pink and crimson, russet and bronze leaves, all new 
and curling at the tips. All that day I travelled 
with an aching heart, for, do what I would, there 
travelles with me, willy-nilly, a man with two tiny 
white buckets. Sometimes I would linger by the 
read, ostensibly to pick wild raspberries, but really 
in order to let him get ahead; but at the next 
village I would invariably overtake him again 
surrounded by a crowd of villagers, all giving him 
money on one ccndition—that he would go away, 
go away, and take the small white buckets with 
him. Then I would make a tremendous spurt and 
get ahead, but he could go quicker than I, and so, 
before long, with a jog-trot he would come along- 
side me again. He darkened all the heavens with 
hi$ presence. 

“ As the day waned,” continues the writer, ‘“‘ my 
bearers quickened their foctsteps, for the tigers 
would undoubtedly be attracted by the man with 
the small white buckets. At last the narrow path, 
looking like a piece of cotton flung upon the lesser 
hills, could be seen to end at the eastern gate ofa 
walled city three miles off. The crimson and blue 
of my bearers flashing through the green as they 
descended the mountain pass must have caught 
the eyes of some watchful inhabitant, and before 
long, streaming out of the south gate, could be seen 
a long procession of tiny figures, members of the 
literati, while at the same time another procession 
filed out of the east gate, members of the military 
order, and a salute from an ancient cannon was 
fired. Up the lower heights wound the two pro- 
cessions—they met me, instead of the mandarin 
who should have accompanied the man with the 
white buckets. They looked foolish ; I ached to 
laugh, but dared not. Late that night a salute 
was again fired The mandarin had arrived and 
was dealing with the small white buckets. 
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“Next morning, hanging to the crosses outside 
the city gates, one on the east and one on the 
south side, appeared the buckets with their contents 
—the heads of the rebels Ong and Tang. The 
beginning of all this was an unjust mandarin who 
extorted taxes, which led to the death of Ong's 
brother, which led to the rebellion of Ong, which 
led to Tang forming a society 3009 strong to kill 
all mandarinsand exterminaie us four poor foreigners 
and doom us to a torturing death. The end of the 
story is not yet. But that night, the night of the 
execution, a man went mad on the execution-ground, 
and went home to his village high amidst the 
mountains, and in the dead of night commenced 
hacking at his wife’s neck. . .. That woman is 
dying by me as I write. For seventeen days now I 
and my medical girls have never left her, and spite 
of all our care she will not rally. Can you picture 
the horror of finding her in a loathsome den, with 
the madman chained close by? And then the 
horror of the journey down those mountains, path- 
less, in a heavy rain, with night fast falling, and 
the dread of tigers! In an improvised stretcher 
covered with oil-paper she lay; one step, one false 
step, and dislocation would have ended her woes 
I got her here, and for seventeen nights and days 
have hardly left her longer than two hours. And 
she will die to-night. Did I not tell you truly that 
I live midst the material of which books are made? "’ 


Tue German Emperor, moved by the departure of 
his troops for China, preached a telling sermon on 
board the Hohenzo Taking for his text, ‘‘ Andit 
came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, that 
Israel prevailed: and when he let down his hand, 
Amalek prevailed "’ (Exodus xvii. 11), the Emperor 
testified to the value of prayer. The spirit of 
the Amalekites, he said, was again astir in far-off 
Asia ; with much strength and cunning an effort was 
being made to check Christian morality and 
Western progress. Again the word of God had 
gone forth, ‘‘ Choose out men and go out and fight 
with Amatlek.” Thousands obey the 
summons, but the millions who would remain at 
home had their duty. To them the word of God 
rang out, ‘‘Climb up to the mountain-top ; raise 
thy hands to heaven ; the prayer of the just man 
Thus let it be: ina 
distant land the warrior hosts, here at home the 
hosts of supplicants. But the strongest of the 
warrior bandcould not fight in his own strength ; 


llern. 


would 


is mighty when sincere.” 


*they needed living strength and victorious might 


from above. Without these they could not win or 
keep the victory. 
accessible to prayer alone 
key to the treasury of our God, whoso had this key 
had also the promise, “ Ask, and ye shall receive.” 


And this heavenly world was 
Prayer was the golden 
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It would fill the hearts of the soldiers with courage, 
with enthusiasm, with passionate devotion to know 
they were the subjects of millions of prayers. ‘‘ The 
King of Kings calls volunteers for the front; who 
will pray for the Empire? Oh that here, too, it 
could be said the King called and none remained 
behind.” 


THE abnormally hot weather which we have had 
this summer has resulted in the London horses 
wearing straw sun-hats in the manner common in 
Continental cities. Friendsof animals would wish 
that other customs could be borrowed from 
Europe. Writing in his book on ‘ Siberia and 
Central Asia,” Mr. John W. Bookwalter says that 
in most of the large towns of Russia the horse is 
protected from his master’s whip by law. Among 
the curious things that arrest the attention on 
arriving in Moscow is the entire absence of whips 
among the drivers of carriages, cabs, and all sorts 
of vehicles. On inquiry, Mr. Bookwalter was 
informed that there was a law prohibiting their 
use, or in any way punishing a horse. There is 
not a single whip in use in Moscow. Even to 
strike a horse with a catch of the lines is forbidden, 
and punished if discovered. The excellent condi- 
tion of the horses fully attests the benefits of this 
humane law. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the sleek and well-groomed horses in the carriages 
of Moscow. 





In the land of its nativity, the United States of 
America, there are 43,262 Christian Endeavour 
Societies. Great Britaincomes next with about 7000 
societies. China wasthe first foreigncountry to take 
from the United States the Christian Endeavour 
seed ;- and, while the growth has been slow, com- 
paratively, China to-day has not less than 148 socie- 
ties, India has 459, Germany has 168 soci¢ties, anc, 
under the sympathetic championship of Count 
Bernstorff, Count Puckler, Pastor Paul, Frederick 
Blecher, and others, the society is steadily con- 
quering prejudice. In Africa there are 139 societies, 
many of whose members are passing through the 
trying ordeal of war. As it was in 1898 during 
the American-Spanish war, so it is to-day during 
the British-Boer hostilities—the Christian Endea- 
vour pin adorns the uniform of opposing forces. 
France responds to-day with 69 societies, Jamaica 
with 120, Mexico 110, Madagascar 93, Japan has 
73 splendid and vigorous societies, whilst in 
Turkey there are 60 societies, in Spain 36 


A missionary who did duty for a Pastor at 
Bollobhur, in India, describes in the Intelligencer 
a curiously disconcerting preaching experience. 
All doors and windows of the church were 
wide open as usual. The service had no 
sooner commenced than a flock of turkeys 
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marched in. Ata sign a little boy rose, and the 
turkeys, seeing his intention, strolled out with 
easy grace and quiet dignity. During the reading 
of the lesson a huge centipede was to be seen 
crawling fast towards the naked feet of the little 
boy seated in the front pew. The preacher had to 
come down from the reading-desk and vigorously 
stamp on the creature in order to prevent a 
stampede of the children; already their very toes 
were curling up in sheer fright. The next intruder 
was a large dog, who would insist on strolling from 
pew to pew, and resisted all efforts to induce him 
to remain outside; he proved a great attraction to 
the little Adams and Eves crawling up and down 
the aisle. Swallows and sparrows of course were 
there, ‘‘they had found them a house where they 
could lay their young.’ But this was not all. A 
man had brought a live sturdy cock in as a live 
offering during the pravers, and had laid it at the 
preacher’s feet ; soon with one jump it had burst its 
bonds and was crowing outside. The preacher 
had no sooner mounted the pulpit and given out 
his text, than he found that the cock had proved 
too much for the children; who had given chase 
and driven the chanticleer into church again 
through the chancel window. It found an easy 
resting-place on the Communion-rails, and when- 
ever any sentence of the sermon seemed a little 
loudly pronounced, it faced the congregation and 
crowed right lustily and long. 





No satisfactory determination has been made of 
the reason we wink. Some suppcse that the 
descent and return of the lid over the eye 
serves to wash it; others that covering the eye 
gives it a rest from the labour of vision, if 
only for an inappreciable instant. This view 
borrows some force from the fact that the record 
of winking is considerably used by experimental 
physiologists, to help measure the fatigue which 
the eye suffers. In another line of investigation 
Herr S. Garten has attempted to measure the 
length of time occupied by the different phases of 
a wink. He used a specially arranged photo- 
graphic apparatus, and affixed a piece of white 
paper to the edge of the eyelid for a mark. He 
found that the lid descends quickly, and rests a 
little at the bottom of its movement, after which it 
rises, but more slowly than it fell. The mean 
duration of the downward movement was from 
seventy-five to ninety-one-thousandths of a second, 
the rest with the eye shut lasted variously, the 
shortest durations being fifteen-hundredths of a 
second with one subject and seventeen-hundredths 
with another; and the last phase of the wink, the 
rising of the lid, took seventeen-hundredths of a 
second more, making the entire duration of the 
wink about forty-hundredths, or four-tenths of a 
second, The interruption is not long enovgh to 
interfere with distinct vision. 
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THE MONTH 


N all che misfortuncs of the Royal Family, our first 
thought is of the Queen. Her life, with all its 
glory and honour, has been one of many sorrows, 


and old aze has brought losses of its own. Her 
bereavements—the death of sons and daughters 


and grandchildren—recall the words of Edmund 
Burke when he lost his only child. Like him, the 
Queen too must feel that she lives ‘‘ in an inverted 
order”’; that as her weakness grows, she has to 
stand alone, deprived of those who should have 
been her solace and her strength ; that she has to 
mourn for those who in the common course of 
nature should have mourned for her. And though 
each new sorrow brings its compensation in the 
larger love and reverence of her people, that 
devotion only strengthens her to bear a sorrow the 
The Duke of 
--better known among us.as the Duke 

in his later years especially was less 
closely linked to the nation than most of the other 
members of his family. We saw less and knew 
less of him than we saw and knew of them; and 
so our personal affection was less than it might 
have been; and when he inherited a German 
Duchy he was almost forgotten as an English 
prince. But there was a time when much was 
expected cf him. He might have filled the throne 
of Greece, had not reasons of state forced him to 
decline 2 national invitation. He was a skilful 
seaman, expert in modern methods and tactics, 


bitterness of which it cannot lessen. 
Saxe-Coburg 
of Edinburgh 


with a genuine enthusiasm for his profession ; but 
to his own regret his position made it necessary 
for him to retire from a career he would have 
gladly followed. If the promise of his youth 
was not altogether fulfilled, it must be remembered 
that the highest rank as well as the lowest may 
prove an ‘invidious bar” 
life, and that hard to break 
through the obstacles of greatness as through the 


to success in active 


it is sometimes as 
barriers of obscurity, 


THE position of the Europeans in Pekin is still 
wrapt in mystery. During the last few weeks we 
have passed through the whole circle of emotion 

from hope to doubt, from doubt to despair, from 
despair to mourning, and from mourning again to 
hope. After the detailed 
universal massacre, we are assured that the Euro- 
peans, or most of them, are still alive, and that at 
present they are holding their own against the 
forces opposed to them 


most accounts of a 


But it is possible that the 
blockade may turn into assault, and that the end 
may come at any moment, long before the relief 
force can reach the city for their deliverance. 
Rescue is the one duty before us now : a settle 
ment with the government must wait 
until we have delivered those in danger, or until 


Chinese 





We chafe, and not 





danger has ended L 
unnaturally, at what appears to us an excessive 
delay; but we forget the difliculties of organisation, 
the conditions of warfare, and the 
distance at which arrangements have to be made. 
Delay for such causes is excusable. But if it 
should prove that the delay has been aggravated 
by suspicion or jealousy among the nations con- 
cerned in the enterprise, the wrath of Europe, and 
of America also, will be terrible 


enormous 


In spite of the violence and the extent of the 
Boxer movement, and of all the hatred of foreigners 
that it expresses, it is clear that both among the 
Chinese officials and the Chinese people there are 
very many who are convinced that-to provoke the 
indignation and the intervention of the foreign 
Powers would be an incurable blunder 
do not know with any how many 
missionaries have been put to death: they are 
scattered far and wide through distant provinces, 
and are still making their way to the coast or to 
other places.of safety. But in several places where 
the native converts have been massacred, the 
Europeans have been allowed, and even helped, to 


As yet we 
certainty 


escape; in some cases they have been actually 
rescued from the mob by local magistrates acting 
These facts 
There must be no clamour 
for indiscriminate vengeance, no wholesale refusal 


at considerable risk to themselves 
must not be forgotten. 


of quarter, above all no outrages—such as are 
already reported by rumour 
We must strike at the top, 


upon native women 
and punish the officials 
who have encouraged conspiracy and sanctioned 
rebellion. 


Tue war in South Africa is rapidly coming to an 
end; and though the remnants of the Boer forces 
may give us trouble for weeks, or even for months, 
to come, the real conflict is over. We havenow to 
deal with scattered bands of marauders, and not 
with an organised and disciplined army. Now we 
havé the constitutional problem before us—the task 
of establishing a government in the States we have 
annexed, that shall deal fairly by all, asd that shall 
be so strong that any attempt to overthrow it must 
obviously fail. The two supreme needs of South 
Africa are justice and sec 
so effectually draw ther the divided elements, 
and replace separation by unity. <A policy of 
both foolish and iniquitous 
We have no desire to add to the sufferings and the 





ity. Nothing else will 





toge 


revenge would be 
sacrifices of men, brave but ignorant, who have 
already endured so much. But 
must be exacted from those 


some penalty 
ho owe their freedom 
to our clemency, and who have used their freedom 
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to take up arms again to resist us. Broken pledges, 
and treachery, deserve signal punishment, and it 
would be fatal to the prospects of future peace to 
treat such offences lightly or negligently. We 
must take care too that loyalty does not go 
unrewarded. We have too often been careless in 
safezuarding the interests of those who have stood 
by us in the time of danger to their own loss; and 
our enemies have profited by our blunders. But 
beyond this our one concern is to make it easy for 
3cer and Briton to settle down under one flag and 
under one law; to secure that difference of race 
shall not entail inequality of rights; and to 
threw open the country to the settlers who are 
veady to make their home there. We have 
succeeded in Canada, in spite of differences of 
faith as well as of race; and we shall succeed here. 


Poxitics and political controversy are things that 
do not concern us here: but the Hospitals Inquiry 
Commission stands, or should stand, outside poli- 
tics, and we feel perfectly free to express an opinion 
upon the discussion concerning it. Nothing, in our 
view, could have been more unfortunate than the 
attitude of the government, as represented by Mr. 
Balfour, and it has injured his party and his posi- 
tion. Let it be granted that there is ample justifi- 
cation for the most bitter invectives of Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, still it must be remembered that in 


whatever spirit, and with whatever taste he may 


have drawn attention to the subject, he rendered 
an important public service. He forced upon the 
attention of the ministry and the nation a scandal 
of the worst kind; and if the inquiry fails to set 
things straight, the failure will be no fault of his. 
Failure is possible. The commission has some 
excellent members—the Chairman especially. But 
it would have commanded greater confidence if it 
had included another practial man of experience in 
affairs, trained in the methods of organisation, and 
accustomed to direct personal control. It should 
also have had authority to take evidence on oath, 
and compulsory powers for securing testimony. 
To taunt men with cowardice who are afraid to 
offer evidence unasked is absolutely puerile. Men 
in an organisation like our army are afraid, and 
have cause to be. If they were bound to give 
evidence, they would give it at any risk; but they 
are not anxious to court professional and social 
martyrdom, and possibly to no purpose. 


Tue murder of the King of Italy has stirred Europe 
to profound pity and indignation; to pity for the 
widowed queen and for the young prince, so early 
called to a position of exceptional difficulty and 
danger; and to indignation against the criminal 
fanatics who care not where or how they strike, if 
only they can reach those who are ruling now, or 
who may rule hereafter. In this instance the 
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circumstances of the outrage made if peculiarly 
atrocious. To murder a sovereign is in itself an 
outrage against civilisation: it is a revolt against 
law. But to murder a king, when he has put aside 
his royal state, trusting himself to the loyalty and 
the affection of his people, and sharing their 
pleasures with them, is a dastardly deed; for it 
widens the gulf between the throne and the nation, 
and it estranges the sympathy that all should strive 
to increase. King Humbert at any rate had given 
no occasion for such a crime. Throughout his 
reign he had shown himself singularly indifferent 
to his personal comfort and safety. He had 
thought much of his people and little of himself. 
He had the courage of a soldier and the rarer 
courage ofa physician. In the cholera epidemic a 
few years ago, he went about among the sufferers 
as calmly and quietly as if his life had been spent 
in a hospital. And as a statesman, though he was 
anxious to win and to keep the love of the nation, 
he recognised that popularity is not the first object 
of a true sovereign; and he cheerfully took upon 
himself the burden of suspicion and odium, that he 
might make Italy stronger and more secure. But 
personal virtues did not save him; and his death 
shows that it is not bad kings but all kings that the 
leaders of the anarchists would destroy. 


S1P1po's acquittal and escape have given boundless 
encouragement to the active anarchists. They 
were not unwilling to pay the penalty of success, 
though they rarely lost sight of the possibilities of 
flight; but from failure, followed by life-long 
imprisonment, they recoiled; and this fear olten 
sapped their energy and paralysed their effort. 
But now the audacity of a Belgian jury and the 
negligence of the Belgian government—to use no 
stronger words—have shown them that in some 
countries, if not in all, they may be safe both from 
popular violence and from the law ; and asa result 
of this we must be prepared for a repetition of 
similar attacks upon other royal personages during 
the next few months. As Lord Salisbury said in 
the House of Lords, in moving the address of 
condolence to the Queen, we deal far too leniently 
with such outrages. We punish the crime that 
succeeds, unless the criminal evades us; we do not 
punish, or we punish inadequately, the crime that 
fails. But the time has surely come when the 
civilised Governments cf the world should take 
common action against the men who are banded 
together against all government, and who are 
ready to murder an emperor, a president, or a 
prince, or even a royal lady whose whole life has 
been one of perpetual charity, And the worst 
offenders are those who conduct the anarchist 
press, and impel others to crime without risk to 
themselves. The editors who instigated the 
assassination of King Humbert are not less guilty 
than the fanatic who fired the fatal shot. 








